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"There  are  no  substitutes 
for  dairy  foods." 

—  P.  M.  Sharpies 

The  dairy  4?arm  qf  today— €ind  of  tomorijow— has 
an  enormous  responsibility.  The  heahh  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  depend  upon  the  products  of 
his  farm.  He  must  increase  production  and  de- 
crease the  cost  of  producingo 

With  efficient  equipment,  he  can  do  it.  And  in 
modern  dairying,  the  guide  to  efficient  labor- 
saving,  profit-increasing  equipment  is  the  name 


P.  M,  SHARPLES  is  not  alone  the  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer  of  the  only 
Suction -feed  Cream  Separator.  He 
has  contributed  other  of  the  great 
mechanical  improvements  that  have 
helped  to  raise  the  dairy  industry  to 
its  present  high  plane  of  importance 
and  profit. 

Go  into  dairy  farming.  Go  into 
it  with  SHARPLES  equipment. 

THE  SHARPtfeg  SEPARATOR  COMP^^ 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches 

Chicago  Toronto  "Skims  clean  at  any 

San  Francisco  speed" 

P-IOl 
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i  Using  the  Gas  Engine 

for  Feed-Cutting 
Specify 
GOODYEAR 

KLINGTITE  BELTS 


All -Weather  Work  With  Goodyear  Belts 


The  revolving  year  turns  a  succession 
of  tasks  to  the  farmer's  hand,  and  with 
every  season  re-emphasizes  for  him  the 
value  of  time.  Every  limit  set  on  the 
full  use  of  his  time  is  a  limit  placed  on 
his  production,  with  higher  cost  of 
farm  operation  as  a  direct  result. 

Consequently,  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  farmer's  investment  in  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  its  all-season,  all-weather 
utility.  The  fewer  days  it  is  idle  be- 
cause its  action  is  affected  by  cold  or 
wet,  or  because  its  work  is  confined  to 
planting  time  or  harvest  time,  the 
more  valuable  its  place  as  help  on  the 
farm. 

Belts  that   run  trouble-free   in  the 

alternating  dry  cold  and  damp  cold  of 
winter  are  extending  the  all-season  use 
of  power  equipment  on  the  American 
farm.  Moisture-proof  Goodyear  Kling- 
tite  transmission  belts  are  serving  un- 
der climatic  conditions  that  seriously 
crippled  the  efficiency  of  belts  that 
by  turns  froze  into  rigid  strip-  "nd 
shrunk  so  appreciably  as  to  compel 


N  C  T  I  T  E 


frequent  re-setting  of  the  engine. 
The  qualities  of  Goodyear  Klingtite 
in  winter  work  are  demonstrated,  for 
instance,  in  the  experience  of  Charles 
Tagge,  of  Seymour,  Wis.  Mr.  Tagge 
has  farmed  the  same  good  piece  of  land 
for  20  years — and  he's  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  belting  values.  He 
remarks  particularly  on  the  free- 
swinging  action  of  his  Goodyear 
Klingtite,  however  cold  the  day;  its 
secure,  friction-surface  grip  on  the 
pulleys,  regardless  of  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  air;  its  freedom  from  slip- 
page, even  when  the  shredder  clogs; 
and  its  steady  record  of  fuel  saved  and 
full  power  delivered. 

Items  of  real  economy,  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  operation,  these  standard 
qualities  of  Goodyear  Klingtite  Farm 
Belts  are  gone  into  in  detail  in  the 
Goodyear  Fa  m  Encyclopedia.  Stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  agriculture  are 
supplied  with  copies  on  request  to  the 
Mechanical  Goods  Dept. ,  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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To  the  Fair-Minded 

AVALON  FARMS  HOG-TONE  has  attained  remarkable  sales  in 
J~\.  three  years.    Every  bottle  carries  this  unconditional  guarantee: 

Pay  Nothing 
Unless  You  Get 
Satisfactory  Results 

— and  You  Are  the  Sole  Judge 

A  farmer  near  Hobart,  Indiana,  said  recently,  as  he  bought  his  first  bottle  of  HOG- 
TONE  :  "HOG-TONE  must  be  right,  or  the  guarantee  would  have  put  the  Ava- 
lon  Farms  Company  out  of  business  by  this  time." 

This  farmer  was  shrewd.  HOG-TONE  would  be  off  the  market  if  it  hadn't  pro- 
duced results.    The  guarantee  would  have  killed  it. 

Write  for  a  supply,  mentioning  the  number  of  hogs  you  are  feeding.  No  money  in 
advance.  You  pay  only  if  you  are  satisfied  you  got  more  fat  from  the  same  feed, 
and  elimination  of  the  minor  diseases  that  hinder  hog  growth. 

Get  your  HOG-TONE  from  the  local  dealer,  or  if  he  is  not  stocked,  from 

AVALON  FARMS  COMPANY,  439  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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TwoWoMsHidt  Spell  PRaflT 
For  Dairijmen 

Do  you  know  that  90%  of  the  dairy  cows^of  America  are  underfed? 
Do  you  know  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  dairy  cows  would  be  BETTER  pro- 
ducers if  they  were  fed  the  proper  ration  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity?  Try  this  experiment 
and  see  for  yourself  the  increased  milk  production  you  will'get — begin  feeding 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIGIX'DAIRY  RATION 

to  your  milking  herd,  two  parts  Schumacher  and  one  part  Big  "Q," 
in  the  same  amount  you  usually  feed,  together  with  ensilage  or  other  rough- 
age. After  three  or  four  days,  begin  increasing  the  amount  1  pound  per  cow  at  each  feeding 
and  keep  increasing  as  long  as  each  cow  increases  her  milk  production,  until  she  has  reached 
her  maximum  flow.  Some  of  your  cows  will  handle  more  feed  than  others.  Watch  the  results  on 
each  individual  cow  and  feed  each  cow  to  the  limit — the  increased  milk  production  will  repay  you 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  additional  feed.  Mr.  Ered  Lehman,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  proved  that  max- 
imum feeding  increased  his  profits  $85.30  during  April  from  4  cows. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  Dairy  Ration  fed  in  combination  wUl 

solve  your  feeding  problem,  and  if  fed  as  directed  will  insure  maximum  production  and  profits. 

These  feeds  make  feading  easy,  economical 

and  accurate.   SCHUMACHER  FEED  (the  carbohydrate  ra- 
tion) and  BIG  "Q"  (the  high  quality  protein  ration)  have 
unusual  palatability,  high  digestibility  ahd  nutrition.  Thirty-five 
World's  Champion  Dairy  Cows  have  made  their  World's  Records 
with  these  feeds— undeniable  proof  that  they  are  the  greatest 
dairy  feeds  in  the  world.   Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder,  "Long  Time  Milk  Produc- 
tion and  How  to  Get  it"— also  tells  how  to  feed,  dairy  cows  dur- 
ing entire  lactation  periods  for  best  results.. 

Jhe  Quaker  Qats  Ompan^ 

Address:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

!|ji|!!||!l||!|!||||||p||^ 
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Write  Home," Sell  the  Horses" 

soft  ground.  Burns  kero- 
sene, too. 

You  know  that  any  trac- 
tor runs  better  after  it's 
worked  in — after  the  opera- 
tor gets  used  to  it  —  and 
Hght  work  the  next  few 
months  will  fit  both  man 
and  machine  for  fast,  hard  work 
when  the  rush  comes. 

Give  the  folks  the  benefit  of 
your  foresight.  Write  us  for 
our  booklet,  * 'Selecting  Your 
Tractor,"  or  write  them  at  home 
to  ask  a  Cletrac  dealer  for  it. 

''^Cleveland Tractor  Co. 

19123  Euclid  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Largest  Producers  of  Tank -Type  Tractors  in  the  World 


Tell  the  folks  at  home 
to  sell  the  extra  horses  now 
and  save  the  feed  —  that 
when  Spring  comes  a 
Cletrac  will  work  faster, 
longer,  and  at  less  cost — 
that  the  Cletrac  rea//y  takes 
the  place  of  horses. 

It  isn't  a  tractor  that  shirks  the 
unhandy  jobs  in  tight  corners 
and  sticky  places.  It  goes  any- 
where a  team  can  work — turns 
short — has  plenty  of  power  left  to 
pull  a  profitable  load  besides 
"making  the  grade"  or  crossing 
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THE  ART  OF  GROWING  CROPS 

By  F.  E.  Bear,  Professor  of  Soils,  Ohio  State  University. 

(Below  you  find  presented  a  different  view  on  the  above  subject  than  you  would  ordin- 
arily expect.) 


STOCKMEN  say  "the  eye  of  the 
master  fattens  his  cattle."  From 
this  we  assume  that  the  Ph.  D.  in  ani- 
mal nutrition  might  find  it  difHcult  to 
compete  with  the  experienced  livestock 
feeder  who  knows  less  of  the  science  but 
more  of  the  art  of  animal  feeding.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  man  who  can  com- 
bine both  the  art  and  the  science  who 
deserves  the  title  of  "master."  The  art 
comes  only  with  long  years  of  practice 
in  fitting  animals  for  the  stock  show  or 
the  market  and  from  association  and 
competition  with  other  men  equally  ex- 
perienced. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  in  pro- 
ducing first  quality  fruits  and  flowers 
or  in  growing  large  yields  of  grain  or 
hay.  There  is  an  art  and  a  science  in 
growing  plants.  In  good  part  the  suc- 
cess of  European  farmers,  in  securing 
yields  approximately  twice  those  of  this 
country  on  soils  farmed  for  centuries 
before  America  was  discovered,  can  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  art  of 
farming  from  these  same  soils  and 
growing  these  same  crops  has  been 
practiced  and  handed  down  thru  manv 
generations. 

One  of  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  American  farmer  is  his  insistence 
on  growing  the  crops  he  desires  to  grow 
rather  than  the  crops  to  which  his  soil 
and  climate  are  best  adapted.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to  this 
general  statement,    but    for  the  most 


part  the  farmer  attempts  to  fit  the  soil 
to  the  crop  rather  than  the  crop  to  the 
soil. 

Gradually  crops  are  becoming  estab- 
lished around  centers  where  the  condi- 
tions for  their  growth  are  most  favor- 
able. We  are  being  forced  to  accept 
the  principle  that  each  crop  is  best 
adapted  to  certain  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  Economic  ruin  stares  the 
man  in  the  face  who  attempts  to  set 
aside  this  principle,  unless  the  selling 
price  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  his 
overcoming  the  handicap  thru  the  de- 
velopment of  suitable  environment  by 
artificial  means. 

There  is  no  point  at  which  the  art 
of  growing  plants  applies  better  than 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  fertilizing 
materials.  Fertilizer  science  teaches 
that  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium 
and  limestone  applied  to  soils  deficient 
in  these  materials  give  increased  yields 
of  crops.  But  the  farmer  who  has  been 
fertilizing  intelligently  for  a  quarter  or 
a  half  century  has  learned  to  use  the 
plant  as  a  guide.  To  every  outside 
stimulus  the  plant  manifests  a  charac- 
teristic response  which  only  the  experi- 
enced can  interpret.  Carefully  con- 
trolled laboratory  experiments  do  not 
serve  as  infallible  guides  since  the  con- 
ditions in  the  field  are  never  twice  the 
same.  Each  farm  is  a  problem  in  itself 
and  the  nearby  experimental  farm  can- 
not answer  all  of  its  questions. 
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Such  matters  as  the  quahty  of  the 
product  or  the  time  of  maturity  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  artisan. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Nature  is 
able  to  change  the  same  variety  of  ap- 
ple so  as  to  make  it  almost  unrecog- 
nizable, depending  upon  the  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  under  which  it  is 
grown.  The  master  pomologist  chooses 
the  best  possible  environment  obtain- 
able and  then  succeeds  in  improving 
Nature's  methods  by  adjusting  this  en- 


but  when  and  how  to  take  care  of  the 
fertilizer  needs  of  his  crops.  He  does 
not  follow  the  "rule  of  thumb"  but  his 
fertilizer  practice  is  determined  by  the 
soil,  the  season,  the  crop  to  be  grown 
and  by  the  market  demands.  So  many 
factors  enter  into  consideration  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  qualify  except 
thru  experience.  A  scientific  back- 
ground for  this  experience  is,  however, 
not  to  be  underestimated. 

To  the  man  who  knows  the  art  of 


THERE  IS  REAL  "ART"  IN  PRODUCING  CROPS  LIKE  THE  ABOVE 


vironment  thru  culture  and  fertilizer 
treatment.  Changes  can  be  affected  in 
color,  flavor,  size  and  texture  of  the 
fruit.  The  master  gardener  knows 
when  and  how  to  apply  fertihzers  to 
produce  the  quality  of  vegetable  which 
brings  the  highest  price  on  the  market. 
He  may  fertilize  to  be  first  to  market 
or  he  may  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
his  product  to  win  in  the  competition. 

The  man  who  is  capable  of  growing 
100  bushels  of  corn  or  50  bushels  of 
wheat  or  luxuriant  fields  of  alfalfa 
knows  not  only  how  much  and  what, 


growing  plants  the  interpretation 
placed  on  the  ordinary  fertility  experi- 
m.ents  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
He  is  not  so  much  interested  in  averages 
over  a  given  number  of  years  as  he  is 
'■o  the  response  which  the  plant  gave  to 
fertilization  under  certain  definite  sea- 
sonal and  soil  conditions.  Exact  fer- 
tilizer experimentation  by  its  very  ex- 
actness defeats  its  own  purpose  which 
is  to  determine  what  is  the  best  fer- 
tihzer  practice.  Experienced  cattle 
feeders  recognize  that  no  two  animals 
respond  alike  to  the  same  feeds.  But 
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in  the  feeding  of  animals  it  is  possible 
to  control  most  of  the  other  factors 
which  might  affect  their  growth.  With 
plants  the  problem  is  more  difficult 
since  variations  in  climatic  factors  are 
the  rule  and  while  a  practice  may  be 
good  one  season  it  may  be  far  from 
satisfactory  another. 

Clermont  County,  Ohio,  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally poor  crop  of  corn  in  1919. 
There  were  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn  in 
the  county  which  did  not  produce  25 
bushels  and  in  many  cases  the  yields 
were  less.  The  explanation  may  lie  in 
the  Corn  Root  Rot,  in  exceptionally 
unfavorable  seasonal  conditions  or  in 
a  combination  of  these  two.  The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  most  logical  fertilizer  treatment  to 
have  followed.  It  might  be  argued  that 
we  are  never  to  predict  what  the  sea- 


son will  be  and  yet  the  fertilizer  treat- 
ment might,  in  part  or  at  least,  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  season. 

The  art  of  fertilizing  or  of  farming 
comes  only  with  experience,  preferably 
built  on  a  scientific  foundation.  It  can- 
not be  learned  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege nor  can  it  be  learned  on  most 
farms  as  they  are  now  managed.  There 
is  need  of  studying  the  practice  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  whose  long 
years  of  experience  have  given  them  an 
insight  into  Nature  which  might  well 
be  coveted  by  the  less  experienced  col- 
lege student.  The  art  of  farming  dis- 
covers what  the  science  of  farming  must 
later  explain.  The  man  who  can  cou- 
bine  the  most  of  both  science  and  art 
in  his  practice  is  the  man  who  best 
qualifies  in  the  profession. 


STUDYIN'  PRETTY  HARD 

By  C.  F.  Christiak,  '23 


IT'S  pretty  nice  to  have  a  room  like  I 
got.  There's  electric  light  and  one 
of  those  steam  things  that  hisses  and 
thumps.  This  room's  mighty  fine  long 
toward  evenin'  when  the  rain  spatters 
on  the  window  and  the  whole  sash 
shakes  and  'round  the  cracks  the  wind 
sifts  thru.  But  I  have  to  study  pretty 
hard  on  a'  night  like  this  or  I  get  to 
thinkin'  'bout  the  home  folks. 

The  house  sets  in  a  hollow  w^here  you 
can't  see  the  neighbors.  'Taint  so  far 
to  their  place  over  the  hill,  but  right 
smart  'round  the  road.  The  "old  part," 
that's  the  kitchen  now,  is  most  like  it 
was  when  Grand-ther  went  to  farmin'. 
The  old  part's  stood  up  right  Well  too ; 
and  it's  got  the  best  grate  in  the  whole 
house.  That's  why  the  folks  mostly 
sets  out  there  when  the  rain  spatters  on 
the  window  and  'round  the  cracks  the 
wind  sifts  thru. 


Pa  most  generally  likes  to  get  his 
sock  feet  close  to  the  hearth  where 
Shep's  layin'  all  stretched  out.  Ma 
usually  is  mendin'  somethin'  and  don't 
say  much  except  to  ask  the  boys  maybe 
"how  they  get  so  many  holes  in  their 
knees."  The  boys  is  awful  still  for 
them  while  they  set  and  watch  the  coal 
lumps  bust  with  a  pop  that's  soft  and 
rich ;  not  much  like  that  steam  thing. 
You  hear  it?  Kind  o'  hard  and  sharp. 
Nor  there  ain't  no  jumpin'  blue  flames 
like  in  the  grate  back  home  in  the  old 
part. 

Pa'll  probably  be  tellin'  'bout  the 
new  neighbor  on  the  corners  that  ain't 
got  his  corn  shucked  yet.  He  can't  see 
why  folks  putter  round  like  that.  But 
mostly  there  ain't  much  said  when  the 
rain  spatters  on  the  window  and  the 
whole  sash  shakes. 

After  while  Pa  gets  restless  and  goes 
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out  to  the  entry  and  gets  the  lantern 
that's  turned  'way  down  low.  He  asks 
Ma  kind  o'  mysterious  where  that  big 
tin  pan  is.  Then  he  goes  down  cellar 
for  an  awful  long  time.  The  boys 
squirm  round  so  as  they  can  see  and 
get  real  still.  You  can  hear  somethin' 
thumpin'  real  soft  in  the  big  tin  pan. 
He  moves  so  slow  to  the  entry  and 
hangs  the  lantern  up  and  turns  it 
down  just  so,  and  then — Gee!  he's  been 
'way  back  in  the  corner  where  the  bar- 
rel of  Pippins  is. 

The  grate  in  the  old  part  is  just  a 
dandy  place  for  Pippins.     The  cores 


disappear  in  the  coals  so  easy;  and 
nobody  knows  how  many's  gone  till  the 
last  one's  left.  Then  Pa  looks  down 
and  gets  the  last  one  and  lets  on  he's 
real  surprised.  "Land  sakes !  Where's 
all  those  Pippins  .^^  You  boys'll  have  to 
stick  to  Russets  for  a  spell."  'Bout 
that  time  old  Shep  wakes  up  and  looks 
at  my  chair  and  sort  o'  whines  and 
whacks  his  tail  down  on  the  old  loose 
brick  that  makes  the  most  noise.  Yes, 
sir!  I  have  to  study  pretty  hard  when 
the  rain  spatters  on  the  window  and 
the  whole  sash  shakes,  and  round  the 
'-tracks  the  wind  sifts  thru. 


"JUST  A  WEE  BIT  SCOTCH  THAT'S  A'." 


By  Wilbur  H.  Ford,  '20 


Oh,  bonnie  Scotland, 
Gie  me  back  my  heart. 
I  didna'  ken  ye  had  it 
Till  the  hour  we  part. 

IT  must  be  the  smell  of  the  heather 
and  furze  that  does  it,  or  maybe  it's 
the  bleating  of  black  faced  lambs  far 
away  up  the  hill  slope  together  with  the 
startled  whirr  of  pheasants  rising  from 
their  hiding  place  almost  at  your  feet. 
It  may  even  be  the  kind  genial  hospi- 
tality of  the  people,  or  possibly  the 
bonnie  red  cheeked  lassies  themselves. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  the  big,  silent, 
irresistable  something  that  makes  you 
like  a  thing  in  spite  of  yourself.  If  you 
are  an  outdoors  man  and  have  ever 
camped  in  the  deep  woods,  you  may 
know  what  it  is  that  causes  you  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  woods  voices.  If  you 
were  raised  in  the  country,  you  may 
know  what  it  is  that  always  calls  you 
back  if  only  for  your  holiday.  So  it  is, 
that  to  me  the  land  of  the  kilted  high- 
lander  will  always  remain  more  than  a 
mere  memory,  as  it  calls  me  back  with  a 
forcing  charm. 

There  is  a  peculiar  attraction  about 


the  bleak  brown  hills  and  you  can't  mis- 
take it.  Here  it  is  that  you  will  find 
the  hardy  little  blackface  in  large  num- 
bers, tended  only  by  a  long  haired  collie 
and  his  shepherd  master.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  Scott's  heroes  were  rugged 
men.  Standing  on  the  bare  rock  of 
Ellen's  Isle  in  Lock  Katrine,  bordered 
by  the  steep  slopes  of  Ben  A' an  and  Ben 
Venue,  you  can  readily  picture  Douglas 
and  Rhoderick  Dhu  with  their  clansmen 
in  wait  among  the  heather. 

However,  this  is  only  one  view  of  a 
country  that  today  is  the  source  of  our 
really  good  Shorthorn,  Angus,  and  Gal- 
loway cattle  together  with  the  Clydes- 
dale horse. 

The  very  opposite  is  to  be  seen 
through  the  level  country,  in  the  way 
of  the  picturesque.  Beginning  with 
Dumfires  in  the  southwest  and  extending 
in  a  half  circle  to  the  east  coast  and 
then  north  to  Iverness,  will  be  found  the 
only  really  agricultural  land,  as  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  country  is  too 
rough  and  broken  for  farming.  Within 
this  comparatively  level  belt  will  be 
found   such   cities   as   Glasgow,  Ayr, 
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Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen 
and  Elgin.  Here  it  is  that  one  finds 
men  who  have  been  devoted  to  livestock 
for  generations.  It  may  be  sheep  or 
cattle  or  horses.  It  is  sure  to  be  one  of 
them. 

Swine  quite  naturally  find  no  place  in 
the  economic    schedule    of  the  Scotch 


TWO  OF  DUTHIE'S  BULLS  AT 
TILLYCAIRX. 


farm.  Scotch  weather  is  conducive  to 
growing  only  the  small  grains  and  root 
crops  along  with  the  pasture  grasses, 
so  it  is  that  the  hog  is  a  mere  side  line 
produced  only  for  home  consumption. 
You  would  recognize  forcefully  how 
pork  has  corrupted  the  American  taste, 
after  having  mutton  at  least  once  a  day 
during  the  entire  stay  in  Scotland,  since 
much  more  mutton  is  consumed  than 
either  pork  or  beef. 

Scotland  is  a  small  place  as  we  judge 
area  and  distance, which  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  close  relationship 
existing  between  the  farmers  and  breed- 
ers. Well  developed  systems  of  cooper- 
ation are  partly  responsible  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  are  interested 
in  the  same  thing.  However,  as  with 
most  old  world  countries  the  practice 
usually  is  "what  was  good  enough  for 
grandfather  suits  me."  Now  this  prin- 
ciple works  out  wonderfully  well  in 
Scotland  because  grandfathers  way  of 
producing  better  livestock  happens  to 


have  been  so  good  that  little  improve- 
ment can  be  made.  In  a  way,  many  of 
the  breeders  have  about  all  they  can  do 
just  carrying  on  the  work  their  ances- 
tors left  them. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  breed- 
ing standards  as  established  for  the 
Scotch  Shorthorn  %j  the  worthy  old 
bachelor  Amos  Cruickshank.  Sittyton 
in  Aberdeenshire,  where  Amos  and  his 
brother  Anthony  placed  the  breed  in  the 
preeminent  position  it  occupies  today, 
is  the  shrine  at  which  all  Scotch  Short- 
horn men  worship.  Before  Cruick- 
shank's  time,  line  breeding  was  run  to 
death  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
Booth  or  Bates  cattle  to  bring  three  or 
four  thousand  guineas.  Cruickshank 
thought  too  much  was  being  made  of  the 
pedigree  craze  and  set  about  forming  a 
breed  that  would  be  more  typical  of 
Scotland.  His  theory  was  that  an  ani- 
mal should  carry  its  pedigree  on  its 
back,  and  he  followed  it  so  successfully 
that  it  keeps  William  Duthie  and  James 
Durno  as  well  as  scores  of  other  breed- 
ers busy  just  maintaining  the  enviable 
standard. 


It  seems  fitting  that  William  Duthie 

another  bachelor,  should  take  it  upon 


A  HIGHLAND  EWE  AND  LAMB. 


his  shoulders  to  carry  on  where  Cruick- 
shank left  off.  However,  it  was  largely 
due  to  accident  that  Scotland  today  has 
the   Cruickshank  foundation.    It  mav 
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have  been  a  trick  of  Fate  playing  in 
their  favor  all  the  time,  but  upon  the 
death  of  Amos,  his  cattle  representing 
the  achievements  of  a  lifetime  were  sent 
to  the  seaboard  for  shipment  to  Amer- 
ica, simply  because  he  had  not  yet  con- 
vinced the  thorough  Scotch  farmers 
that  he  had  found  the  right  principles 
in  his  breeding  work.  It  was  only  when 
a  financial  crisis  overcame  the  man  in 
control  of  the  shipment  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  before  he  could  get  the  an- 
imals across  the  Atlantic,  that  a  couple 
of  Scotchmen  who  had  always  been  in- 
terested in  Cruickshank's  work,  decid- 
ed it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  let  such  an- 
imals get  entirely  out  of  the  country. 
So  WilHam.  Duthie  and  W.  S.  Marr 
purchased  nearly  all  the  young  stock 
and  have  devoted  their  lives  to  main- 
taining and  improving  the  Scotch 
Shorthorn  as  we  know  it  today. 

On  the  5th  of  last  April,  I  had  the 
unique  opportunity  of  inspecting  some 
of  the  finest  Shorthorns  in  the  world  at 
Collynie  and  Tillycairn,  Mr.  Duthie's 
farms,  and  at  Upper  Mill,  home  of 
James  Durno,  who  is  carrying  on  Mr. 
Marr's  work.  These  farms  are  located 
about  24  miles  north  of  Aberdeen  and 
are  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea.  The  county  is  typically  Scotch, 
all  fences  being  of  granite  bowlders 
placed  together  without  any  building 
material.  The  only  timber  is  a  sort  of 
Norway  spruce  which  does  not  reach  a 
diameter  above  15  inches.  The  land, 
however,  is  well  kept,  is  very  fertile  and 
is  of  a  blackish,  peaty  structure. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Tillycairn 
where  all  the  Cruickshank  animals  are 
kept.  These  are  strictly  for  meat  pro- 
duction and  are  enormous  big  broad 
animals  with  an  astonishing  depth  of 
chest  and  spring  of  rib.  If  one  of  the 
cows  can  raise  a  calf  to  eight  months, 
that  is  all  that  is  expected  of  her  in  the 


way  of  milk  production.  In  fact  a 
number  of  grade  Shorthorns  are  kept 
to  supply  the  milk  for  the  family. 

Mr.  Duthie's  nephew  is  residing  on 
the  home  farm  of  Collynie,  where  Duthie 
formerly  lived  and  developed  a  home 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar every  year  in  the  Shorthorn  world. 
Collynie  is  situated  at  the  tip  of  a  bit 
of  rolling  country  from  which  a  good 
view  is  obtained  for  miles. 

Altogether  Mr.  Duthie  has  a  hun- 
dred head  of  breeding  cows,  all  of  the 
finest  pedigree.  These  are  kept  in  good 
flesh  at  all  times  although  he  rigidly 
makes  it  a  practice  never  to  show  an 
animal.  All  trace  back  to  such  noted 
ancestors  as  Fairy,  Missy,  Violet,  Or- 
angeblossom.  Lavender,  Broadhooks 
and  Crocus. 

The  only  objection  that  could  be 
found  with  any  of  Mr.  Duthie's  ani- 
mals may  perhaps  be  voiced  for  the 
breed  as  a  whole,  in  that  they  are  in- 
clined to  get  patchy  at  the  tail  head 
when  fed  to  a  high  condition.  Duthie 
does  not  advertise  as  his  name  is  known 
wherever  a  Shorthorn  is  shown.  He 
holds  an  annual  bull  sale  at  which  his 
animals  all  sell  exceptionally  well.  He 
is  simply  "carrying  on"  Cruickshank's 
work  and  is  a  firm  believer  that  the  ani- 
mals should  show  their  pedigree  to  the 
eye.  However,  family  counts  a  lot  in 
judging  and  pricing  the  animals,  every- 
thing else  being  equal. 

Duthie,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  ad- 
vised us  in  all  seriousness  not  to  commit 
the  same  mistake  he  had  made,  that  is 
to  remain  bachelors.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  couldn't  pay  proper  attention 
to  two  interests  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
his  cattle  required  most  attention,  he 
naturally  has  only  cattle  to  companion 
his  old  age  He  is  a  very  jolly  Scotch- 
man, a  strict  Presbyterian,  and  is  in- 
terested in  other  things  as  well  as  cat- 
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tie.  Although  he  does  none  of  the  actu- 
al work,  he  is  about  one  of  the  farms 
nearly  every  day,  going  out  from  the 
village  of  Tarves  in  his  machine.  He 
accompanied  us  to  the  neighboring 
farm  of  Upper  Mill. 

Mr.  Durno's  stock  is  all  descended 
from  Cruickshank  foundation  and  is 
fully  as  good  as  Duthie's.  Mr.  Ross  of 
Carpenter  &  Ross,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  had 
just  been  there  a  few  days  before  on 
his  regular  buying  trip.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  roan  bull  eleven  months  old 
from  Mr.  Durno  for  exportation  to  the 
States,  and  was  at  that  time  waiting 
transportation.  Duthie  was  very  short 
on  young  stock  so  he  could  get  nothing 
from  him. 

These  two  herds  are  of  particular  in- 
terest because  they  are  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  both  carrying  on  the  Cruick- 
shank traditions.  There  are  now  many 
breeders  of  shorthorns  all  over  Scot- 
land, some  with  larger  herds  and  prize 
winning  individuals,  but  they  all  con- 
tain animals  that  trace  back  through 
these  two  old  herds  to  the  famous 
Cruickshank. 

During  the  tea  hour,  and  by  the 
way  four  o'clock  tea  is  an  institution  in 
all  Scotch  homes,  Mr.  Duthie  was  in- 
duced to  give  us  a  few  educative  notes 
drawn  from  his  experiences.  He  gave 
what  he  termed  his  reasons  for  foreign 
buyers  from  America  and  the  Argen- 
tine especially,  taking  all  their  surplus 
stock  animals.  He  frankly  admitted 
that  the  United  States  could  outclass 
them  in  the  production  of  females,  but 
he  would  not  admit  that  the  equal  of  a 
Scotch  shorthorn  bull  could  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  unless  he  origin- 
ally came  from  Scotland.  Briefly,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Duthie,  we  are  anxious 
to  buy  and  willing  to  pay  for  their 
bulls  simply  because  they  are  in  the 
business  of  producing  bulls.     A  man 


who  devotes  all  his  life  to  producing  a 
single  good  thing,  is  bound  to  produce 
that  article  better  than  the  man  who 
divides  his  time  among  two  or  three.  To 
prove  it,  he  said  they  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  back  enough  animals  to  supply 
their  own  herds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enthu- 
siasm that  is  displayed  toward  pure 
bred  stock  everywhere  you  go  among 
the  Scot.  It  makes  no  difference  if 
the  man  is  only  a  tenant,  (the  majority 
of  the  breeders  over  there  are  tenant 
farmers)  and  has  but  a  few  animals, 
you  will  find  the  wife  just  as  enthusi- 
astic, just  as  interested  in  all  the  ani- 
mals, and  just  as  good  a  judge  of  quali- 
ty as  the  husband.  That  is  what  I  con- 
sider cooperation  in  the  home  and  is 
one  of  the  very  strongest  factors  in 
making  the  sales  after  the  animal  is 
produced.  The  canny  Scot  does  not 
talk  price  at  all  until  after  he  has  in- 
troduced you  to  his  partner  and  to 
huge  pots  cf  tea  and  plates  of  scones 
dripping  with  strawberry  jam.  Then 
the  sale  is  made  in  the  house  before  the 
cheery  open  fire  while  the  men  smoke. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  3"ou  are 
a  prospective  buyer  or  merely  a  visi- 
tor, the  same  open  hearted  genuine 
homey  hospitality  holds  forth,  and  you 
can't  get  away  until  you  have  been  in- 
troduced to  every  member  of  the  family, 
and  made  to  feel  eternally  grateful  to- 
ward the  feminine  side  for  satisfying 
that  ever  present  hunger  brought  about 
by  a  climate  that  is  noted  for  produc- 
ing fighting  men  and  ^^gorous  livestock. 
You  can't  go  into  a  Scotch  home  with- 
out being  made  to  feel  perfectly  at  ease. 
Our  own  southern  people  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  hospitality,  but  I  am 
sincere  in  saying  that  they  could  learn 
something  in  that  line  from  our  Scotch 
cousins. 

(Continued  on  page  190) 
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MILK  AS  AN  INDISPENSABLE  FOOD 

TO  BOTH  GROWTH  AND  HEALTH 

By  R.  C.  Fisher^  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  Connecticut  State  College 

(Few  of  us  realize  how  valuable  a  food  milk  is.  The  following  article  gives  some  recent 
experiments  regarding  some  of  the  important  constituents  of  milk.) 


4  4piRINK  MILK.  Drink  more  milk. 

-L'  Pure  fresh,  rich  milk  is  a  food 
fit  for  the  gods.  Babies  cannot  live 
without  milk  and  growing  children 
grow  the  faster  for  it.  It  gives  vitality 
to  youth,  power  to  middle  life,  and  to 
old  age  it  brings  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  health  and  strength  of  former 
years.  It  should  be  used  more  largely 
by  people  of  all  ages,  classes  and  con- 
ditions. Milk  steadies  the  nerves  and 
adds  to  the  health,  physical  strength 
and  mental  energy  of  those  who  use  it. 
It  excels  coffee  and  with  it  tea  is  not  to 
be  compared.  We  may  drink  it  at 
meals.  It  is  delicious,  refreshing,  invig- 
orating. It  is  one  of  Nature's  best 
gifts  to  man."  No  less  an  authority 
than  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  responsible  for  such  a 
statement. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Uncle 
Sam's  word,  for  it  is  backed  up  by  ac- 
tual experience.  Not  of  a  few,  but  of 
whole  nations.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Germans  was  to  rob  the  people  of 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  almost 
wholly  of  their  cattle.  There  is  no 
cruelty  greater  to  the  population  than 
to  rob  them  of  their  dairy-stock. 
Wherever  dairy-stock  was  driven  off, 
there  were  found  multitudes  of  sickly 
and  djdng  infants.  For  children,  milk 
is  indispensable  and  for  grown-ups  an 
essential  and  economic  food.  And  still 
dairy  products  have  not  been  generally 
considered  food  products. 

Milk  has  been  used  as  a  beverage ; 
butter  and  cheese  as  incidentals,  and 
never  any  of  them  considered  as  a  food 
product,  while  in  truth  and  in  fact  they 


are  the  most  economical  of  food  prod- 
ucts and,  as  the  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated, a  five-cent  lunch  of  bread 
and  milk  has  more  food  value  than  the 
best  fifteen-cent  meat  soup  lunch  that 
can  be  provided  under  the  present 
prices  of  meat.  The  popular  idea  is 
that  a  food  must  be  something  solid, 
something  you  can  set  your  teeth  into 
and  do  some  chewing.  How  mislead- 
ing such  an  idea  is  will  be  realized  when 
we  compare  the  composition  of  some 
solids.  For  instance,  take  a  turnip ;  it 
is  made  up  of  89  percent  water,  while 
milk  contains  87  percent  or  2  percent 
less.  Nevertheless,  the  turnip  is  a  solid, 
while  milk  is  a  fluid.  The  difference  is 
in  the  condition  in  which  the  solids 
exist.  The  solids  of  the  turnip  are  in- 
soluble and  mostly  woody  and  indigesti- 
ble, while  the  solids  in  milk  are  in  solu- 
tion and  readily  assimilated  by  the  di- 
gestive system. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story :  A  sailor 
on  the  Maine  coast  ran  into  harbor  one 
night  and  bought  a  couple  of  chops  at 
a  meat,  grocery  and  dry  goods  store. 
He  fell  into  talk  with  an  old  skipper, 
who  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  those  things,  and  replied  that  he 
was  to  have  them  for  breakfast.  "Don't 
you  do  it,"  said  the  skipper,  "If  you're 
going  sailin',  they'll  digest  on  you.  You 
take  doughnuts.  They'll  set  on  your 
chest  and  nourish  you  all  day."  That 
is  just  the  difference  between  liquid  milk 
and  solid  turnips ;  one  digests,  the  other 
spends  time  "settin"  on  your  chest. 

WHY  MIT.K  IS  SUCH  AN  IMPORTANT  FOOD. 

Dr.  Osborn  of  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station,  a  recognized  authori- 
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ty  in  nutrition,  has  done  some  wonder- 
ful work  in  connection  with  milk  and  I 
want  to  tell  3^ou  something  of  his  work. 

To  be  of  maximum  nutritive  value, 
a  food  must  contain  five  food  principles. 
The  first  in  importance,  as  suggested 
by  its  name,  which  means  "I  take  the 
first  place,"  are  the  proteins.  Then 
there  are  carbolwdrates,  fat,  minerals, 
and  water.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
proteins  is  to  form  tissue.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  these  p/oteins  are 
broken  down  into  what  the  chemists 
call  amino  acids.  From  these  amino 
acids  the  body  takes  what  it  needs ;  in 
other  words,  the  amino  acids  act  as 
building  stones  do  in  building  a  wall  or 
a  house.  But  not  all  stones  will  serve 
foi  building  stones.  Certain  ones  are 
especially  adapted  for  corner  stones 
and  without  these  corner  stones  ;the 
building  cannot  be  completed  or  made 
into  a  strong  structure.  As  corner 
stones  are  needed  for  the  building  of  a 
house,  so  Dr.  Osborn  has  proven  that 
certain  of  these  amino  acids  or  life- 
building  stones  are  needed  for  building 
the  body.  These  life-building  stones  or 
amino  acids  have  proven  to  be  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  maintain  life  and  pro- 
mote growth.  The  two  most  vital  ones 
(forgive  the  hard  names)  trytophane. 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  life  and 
lysine  which  is  essential  for  growth. 
If  Dr.  Osborn  fed  his  white  albino  rats 
on  a  diet  which  contained  neither  tryp- 
tophane nor  lysine,  the  rats  would  die 
in  a  short  time.  If  he  fed  them  with 
only  tryptophane  present,  the  rats 
would  live  but  would  not  grow;  that  is, 
a  twent}^  weeks'  old  rat  would  be  as 
small  as  a  baby  rat  just  a  few  days  old. 
As  soon  as  lysine  was  added  the  rat 
would  start  to  grow  and  attain  normal 
sizf^  and  be  as  happy  as  any  rat  in  the 
family.  Next  Dr.  Osborn  and  his  as- 
sistants set  out  to  find  the  foods  which 


were  rich  in  these  life-growing  sub- 
stances and  they  were  found  most 
abundant  in  the  protein  of  milk.  A'VTien 
feeding  his  rats  on  a  diet  of  one-third 
milk-protein  and  two-thirds  wheat- 
protein  the  rats  gained  four  times  as 
fast  as  when  the  protein  was  supplied 
by  wheat  only. 

MILK  FAT  AND  VITAMINES. 

The  next  important  food  principle  is 
fat.  Dr.  Osborn  and  others  have  car- 
ried on  experiments  along  these  lines 
also.  He  took  a  litter  of  rats  and  fed 
half  of  them  on  an  otherwise  complete 
diet,  except  that  the  fat  was  supplied  by 
oleomargarine.  The  other  half  of  the 
litter  were  fed  on  exactly  the  same 
feed,  except  that  the  fat  was  supplied 
by  real  dair}'  butter.  The  rats  depend- 
ent on  the  oleomargarine  did  not  de- 
velop but  remained  as  poor,  sickly-look- 
ing specimens.  Their  eyes  became  run- 
ning sores,  and  they  had  no  excuse  to 
live  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
brothers  and  sisters  fed  on  genuine  but- 
ter developed  into  thrift}-  normal  rats. 
The  only  difference  was  the  one  had 
oleo ;  the  other  genuine  butter. 

Now  what  makes  butter  so  valuable 
as  to  make  it  of  vital  importance  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  human 
race?  It  is  the  presence  of  certain 
substances  known  as  vitamines,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  life.  Of 
these  vitamines  there  are  three  types  : 

1.  Fat  soluble  vitamines,  largely 
present  in  butterfat  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  cod  liver  oil. 

2.  Water  soluble  vitamines,  largely 
present  in  milk  and  also  in  green  mat- 
ter of  plants,  as  spinach,  alfalfa  and 
clover. 

3.  Anti-scorbutic  vitamine  or  anti- 
scurvy  vitamines ;  these  also  are  largely 
present  in  milk  and  also  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  lemons,  oranges,  beets, 
etc.  The  anti-scorbutic  vitamines  are 
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easil}^  destroyed  by  heat ;  for  instance, 
when  feeding  the  baby  on  pasteurized 
milk  or  condensed  milk,  the  doctor  fre- 
quently advises  to  use  orange  juice  in 
connection  with  these  products.  This 
is  because  the  anti-scurvy  vitamines 
are  easily  destroyed  by  heat  and  are 
again  supplied  in  the  orange  juice.  To 
bring  out  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent vitamines,  one  of  the  rats  fed  on 
the  oleo  diet  was  fed  some  of  the  water 
soluble  vitamines  by  means  of  a  medi- 
cine dropper.  He  at  once  recovered 
and  became  more  lively,  but  would  not 
grow.  Then  he  was  supplied  with  both 
the  fat  soluble  and  the  water  soluble 
vitamines  and  in  twelve  days  stood  for 
his  picture.  He  is  frisky  and  happy 
and  gained  more  in  twelve  days  than  in 
two  months  previous. 

THE  MILK  WAY  IS  THE  HEALTH  WAY. 

Now  what  does  all  this  come  to.^^  For 
infants  and  growing  children  of  course 
milk  is  indispensable.  Impaired  diges- 
tion, weak  assimilation  and  disordered 
nerves  are  largely  the  "original  sin  of 
the  old  theologian,"  for  they  create 
abnormal  cravings  which  are  the  seeds 
of  all  kinds  of  intemperance.  Whole- 
some feeding  in  infancy  and  childhood 
increases  morality  just  as  it  lessens 
mortality.  It  is  not  the  infants  who 
die  from  malnutrition  that  are  the 
greatest  menace  to  society.  It  is  rather 
those  who  live  in  spite  of  malnutrition. 

For  the  children  of  the  very  poor  I 


believe  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  will 
go  further  to  promote  health  than  im- 
proved housing  and  more  air  and  sun- 
Hght,  though  all  are  greatly  needed. 

But  grown-ups  also  need  abundant 
milk  and  butter  with  their  foods.  Let 
us  get  rid  of  this  idea,  that  milk  is 
simply  a  pleasant  drink  but  not  a  real 
food.  Most  of  us  would  economize 
food  and  cut  our  meat  bills  if  we  made 
more  use  of  milk  as  a  considerable  part 
of  our  diet'.  It  will  not  "set  on  your 
chest  and  nourish  you"  all  night  as  a 
Welsh  rarebit  or  a  lobster  Newberg  will 
"set."  It  will  not  excite  your  heart 
action  for  a  little  while  and  then  de- 
press it  as  alcohol  does?  Nor  is  it  like 
the  near  beers,  "Bevo"  and  the  rest, 
which  the  colored  man  said  "looks  like 
beer  and  tastes  like  beer  but  when  it  gets 
into  your  stomach  seems  like  it  ain't 
got  no  authority."  In  the  words  of 
the  Maine  skipper,  "it  will  digest  on 
you  quickly  and  easily."  When  you 
are  tired  there  is  nothing  that  will 
brace  you  up  so  quickly  as  a  glass  of 
milk. 

As  Herbert  Hoover  said:  "Wherever 
dairy  stock  was  driven  off  by  the  cruel 
Hun,  there  was  left  a  multitude  of 
sickly  and  dying  infants."  Whenever 
dairy  stock  comes  back  there  will  follow 
in  its  train  healthy  and  happy  chil- 
dren. I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree 
with  an  enthusiastic  friend  who  says 
that  public  health  and  civilization  fol- 
low the  Dairv  Cow. 


O.  S.  U.  STUDENT  BRANCH  OF  AMERICAN 

SOCIETY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

By  O.  R.  Keyser,  '22 


THE  A.merican  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers  is  made  up  of  pro- 
fessional educators,  professional  engi- 
neers, and  practical  men  who  are  of  ac- 
knowledged eminence  in  the  profession 
of  Agricultural  Engineering. 


The  society  holds  its  meetings  once 
each  year  at  Chicago.  This  year  it 
was  held  December  29,  30  and  31.  The 
object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the 
science  of  agricultural  engineering. 
After  the  various  matters  of  business 
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have  been  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  the 
remaining  time  is  devoted  to  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  professional  pa- 
pers. These  papers  are  prepared  by 
the  members  on  important  agricultural 
engineering  subjects.  The  substance 
of  these  proceedings  are  printed  in  the 
official  publication  known  as  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Society."  A  copy 
of  this  publication  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  member. 

The  A.  S.  A.  E.  has  Student  Branch 
organizations  located  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  Mississippi  Agricultural 
College,  Iowa  State  College,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  and  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  Student  Branch  organization  at 
Ohio  State  was  organized  November 
19.  It  now  has  four  honorary  mem- 
bers, 25  paid-up  members  and  15  asso- 
ciate members.  Honorary  members  are 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Members  are  those  who  have  completed 
six  credit  hours  of  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Associate  members  are  those  who 
are  interested  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing and  expect  to  later  take  up  the 
work  of  the  department  but  who  have 
yet  not  completed  the  required  six 
hours'  work. 

The  honorary  members  of  this  branch 
are  Professor  Harry  C.  Ramsower, 
former  head  of  the  department;  Pro- 
fessors P.  B.  Potter  and  G.  W. 
McCuen;  and  Professor  F.  W.  Ives, 
who  is  the  present  head  of  the  depart- 
ment and  First  Vice-President  of  the 
national  organization  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Agricultural  Engineers. 

The  officers  of  the  Student  Branch 
are:  D.  S.  Weaver,  '20,  President;  A. 
M.  Hedge,  '21,  Vice-President;  Geo. 
Kreitler,  '20,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Regular  sessions  are  held  every  two 
weeks.    After  a  brief  business  transac- 


tion papers  prepared  b}-  members  of 
the  organization,  on  appropriate  agri- 
cultural engineering  subjects,  are  read 
and  discussed.    This  forms  a  medium 
for  the  discussion  of  interesting  topics 
by  the  members  of  the  branch.    And  it 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  them  not  only 
in  their  present  college  work  but  it  will 
build  a  sohd  foundation  for  them  on 
which  their  future  prominence,  in  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  World,  will 
rest.  It  is  vitally  important  that  every 
student,  who  is  interested  in  agricul- 
tural engineering,  should  be  a  member 
and  a  Hve  wire  in  the  organization.  If 
one  does  not  have  the  requirements  to 
be  a  member  then  he  should  identify 
himself  as  an  associate  and  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  branch.    Students  !  Pre- 
pare yourself  for    the   future  if  you 
want  to  occupy  some  position  of  dis- 
tinction   in    your    chosen  profession. 
Men  of  professional  eminence  will  oc- 
casionally be  present  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  at  the  students'  meet- 
ings. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Student 
Branch  will  be  a  Tractor  Show  during 
the  entire  Farmers'  Week.  This  show 
will  be  conducted  entirely  by  the  Stu- 
dent Branch  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing. The  Department  has  built  a  new 
prony  brake  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  conduct  two  tests  at  the  same  time. 
Each  tractor  will  be  given  a  three-hour 
test  and  two  tractors  will  be  tested  each 
half  day.  In  this  way  four  tractors 
will  each  be  given  a  three-hour  test 
each  day. 

A  part  of  the  time  the  test  will  be 
on  a  fluctuating  load,  part  time  on  full 
load  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  will 
be  a  test  on  over  load. 

Twenty-two  tractors  have  been  en- 
tered for  the  show,  and  so  an  absolute- 
( Continued  on  page  168) 
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OHIO  STATE'S  JUDGING  TEAM 


^ilT  was  a  long  grind,"  so  said  the 
A  boys  of  Ohio  State's  Judging 
Team  as  the}^  finished  the  Students' 
Judging  Contest  held  at  the  Interna- 
tional, November  29,  1919.  But,  it 
was  a  grand  experience  and  no  one 
wants  back  one  cent  of  his  money  or 
one  minute  of  his  time  spent  in  prep- 
aration. Previous  to  going  to  Chicago, 
the  Team  visited  Edward's  and  Rosen- 
berger's  Shorthorn  herds  at  Tiffin,  Mr. 
Butler's  Percherons  at  Sandusky,  W. 
H.  Pew's  Shorthorns  and  Polands  at 
Ravenna,  Carpenter  &  Ross's  Short- 
horns at  Mansfield  and  Bell  Brothers' 
Percherons  and  Belgians  at  Wooster. 

The  team  composed  of  Don  C.  Drake, 
Warren  T.  McVey,  Geo.  B.  Arthur, 
Lawrence  A.  Kauffman,  E.  King  Ed- 
wards, and  Geo.  F.  Henning  left  Co- 
lumbus November  23  for  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Here  they  judged  Poland- 
Chinas,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Angus,  Short- 
horns and  Herefords.  While  at  La- 
fayette they  judged  Percherons  and 
Herefords  of  the  firm  of  J.  Crouch  & 
Son.  The  team  next  journeyed  to  Jess 
Andrews  at  West  Point,  Indiana, 
where  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  sea- 
son was  done  on  Shropshires.  The 
next  stop  was  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois where  the  team  worked  on  Perch- 
erons, Shorthorns,  and  Angus.  By 
this  time  the  team  had  placed  about 
105  rings  of  stock  and  ended  their 
preparation  for  the  contest. 


When  the  results  of  the  contest  were 
made  known  Ohio  State  had  landed  in 
eighth  place  with  18  teams  competing. 
Texas  was  first  with  4119  points  out  of 
a  possible  5000.  The  first  ten  teams 
and  ratings  follow:  Nebraska  4103, 
Kansas  4059,  Iowa  4047,  Purdue  3946, 
Minnesota  3909,  Oklahoma  3899,  Ohio 
3859,  Missouri  3811,  and  North  Dako- 
ta 3767. 

With  92  students  competing  Weide- 
bnrg  of  Nebraska  was  high  man  in  the 
contest  with  889  points  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 1000.  Garlock  of  Oklahoma  and 
Moulton  of  Nebraska  with  878  points 
each  were  tied  for  second  place.  Hen- 
ning was  high  man  on  the  Ohio  team 
and  stood  eighteenth  in  the  contest 
with  819  points;  McVey  was  24th  in 
the  contest  with  801  points ;  Drake  was 
44th  with  759;  Arthur  50th  with  741, 
and  Kauffman  was  53rd  with  739 
Even  though  Kauffman  was  low  man 
on  the  team  in  total  averages  of  all 
classes  judged,  he  was  the  high  man  of 
the  contest  in  cattle  with  239  points 
out  of  a  possible  250. 

The  experience  in  preparation  for  a 
contest  is  great  and  while  it  cost  each 
man  about  $125  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  Animal  Husbandry  considers 
his  money  well  spent.  "While  Ohio  fin- 
ished eighth,  let  us  hope  that  we  have 
a  team  next  year  that  will  stand  higher 
when  the  smoke  of  the  contest  has 
cleared  away. 


STUDENTS'  APPLE  SHOW 

By  Alvin  W.  Barr,  '20. 


THE  Eighth  Annual  Apple  Show  of 
the  Students'  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty of  the  Ohio  State  University  was 
held  Dec.  11,  12  and  13.  There  were 
no  shows  in  1917  or  1918  due  to  a 


shortage  of  coal  at  the  University  and 
existing  war  conditions. 

The  idea  of  holding  an  annual  apple 
show  was  started  in  1910.  The  Hor- 
ticultural Department  had  on  hand 
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about  fifty  plates  of  real  nice  apples 
from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  and 
Profs.  Paddock  and  Montgomery  de- 
cided to  give  the  boys  a  little  surprise 
by  putting  them  on  display  at  one  of 
their  regular  Horticultural  Society 
meetings.  After  looking  them  over  and 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  an  apple 
show,  L.  E.  Melchers,  a  student,  sug- 
gested that  the  apple  show  be  made  an 
annual  affair  and  that  it  be  run  by  the 
students.  And  on  Dec.  T  and  8,  1911, 
the  first  students'  apple  show  was  held 
and  was  a  real  success  as  each  succeed- 
ing show  has  been. 

The  display  of  fruit  this  year  was 
the  largest  and  best  in  quality  ever  ex- 
hibited. There  were  350  plates  and  TO 
trays  of  Ohio  grown  fruit  besides  a 
collection  of  100  plates  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  a  21-box  display 
of  western  apples  and  a  large  exhibit 
of  diseased  and  insect-infected  fruit 
loaned  by  the  Departments  of  Zoology 
and  Botany.  There  was  also  an  exhibit 
a  few  plates  of  apples  from  California, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Maryland,  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  note  the  difference  between 
the  apples  of  the  same  varieties  from 
the  different  states.  Mr.  Robt.  L. 
Knight  sent  up  a  collection  of  citrus 
fmits,  nuts,  sugar  cane,  moss  and  va- 
rious Southern  field  crops  from  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Horticultural  Department 
and  is  now  engaged  in  the  citrus  fruit 
industry.  The  expenses  of  the  show 
were  met  by  the  sale  of  the  fruit  at 
auction  the  last  night  of  the  show  and 
by  the  sale  of  advertising  space  in  the 
premium  hst.  The  fruit,  vegetables 
and  pies  were  auctioned  off  by  Mr.  P. 
W.  Elliott  of  Columbus  and  amounted 
to  nearly  $210.00.  The  auction  was 
well  attended,  not  alone  by  the  stu- 
dents, but  many  of  the  residents  of  the 


Universit}^  district  were  there  with  their 
baskets  and  the  bidding  was  spirited 
thruout  the  entire  evening  and  not  un- 
til the  last  tray  of  apples  was  put  up 
for  sale  was  the  climax  reached. 

There  were  38  exhibitors  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  students'  and  growers' 
classes  and  premiums  amounting  to 
$1<T5.00  were  given,  about  $120.00  of 
this  being  cash  and  the  remainder  was 
in  the  form  of  donations  given  by  33 
firms  interested  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  products  wliich  concern  the 
fruit  grower. 

Sweepstakes  were  given  in  both  the 
students'  and  growers'  fruit  and  vege- 
table classes.  Alvin  W.  Barr,  Senior 
Agriculture,  of  Stoutsville,  Ohio,  was 
winner  of  the  students'  fruit  sweep- 
stakes, thus  winning  the  silver  loving 
cup  given  by  Pres.  W.  0.  Thompson  as 
well  as  nearly  $75.00  in  premiums.  The 
premiums  were  awarded  according  to 
points,  the  highest  number  of  points 
being  550,  and  the  second  highest  was 
250  won  by  R.  Bretz,  Senior  Agricul- 
ture, of  Columbus,  Ohio,  whose  premi- 
ums amounted  to  nearl}^  $45.00.  The 
fruit  was  judged  by  Mr.  Paul  Thayer 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio. 

A.  D.  Swingle,  Senior  Agriculture,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  winner  of  the  stu- 
dents' vegetable  sweepstakes  and  came 
into  possession  of  a  silver  loving  cup 
given  by  The  Goodman  Brothers  Co., 
jewelers,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  A.  T. 
Haag,  Senior  Agriculture,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  took  second  place  in  the 
students'  vegetable  class.  In  the  grow- 
ers' classes  T.  J.  Huffman  of  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio,  was  winner  of  the  apple 
sweepstakes  with  C.  E.  Dutton  of  Car- 
roll, Oliio,  coming  second.  E.  Vick  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  won  the  vegetable 
sweepstakes  with  Prof.  L.  M.  Mont- 
(Continued  on  page  168) 
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BACK  FROM  VACATION. 

Vacation  is  over  and  once  more  we  have  returned  to  our  job.  Now  is 
our  opportunity  to  put  in  some  good  turns  and  get  everything  in  shape  so  we 
can  look  forward  to  next  semester  with  real  zeal,  anticipation  and  determina- 
tion. We  all  should  feel  refreshed,  rested,  and  fairly  itch  to  get  back  to  our 
work.  Unless  3^ou  so  feel  your  vacation  has  not  been  for  what  it  was  intended. 
Some  of  us  have  loafed,  some  have  worked  on  the  farms,  some  have  occupied 
their  minds  with  other  jobs,  but  we  all  should  feel  that  it  is  the  best  thing 
to  ^et  back  to  school,  put  our  shoulders  against  the  wheel  and  watch  the  Uni- 
versity start  rolling  again,  for  it  has  been  dead  so  to  speak.  The  heat  has  been 
turned  off  from  the  buildings,  the  doors  have  been  closed,  for  it  was  vaca- 
tion.   It  has  seemed  strange  to  some  of  us  who  have  come  back  a  while  before 
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the  day  of  opening  that  so  big  an  institution  could  be  so  inactive  and  in  a 
day  be  bubbling  over  in  its  activity.  But  such  is  the  case.  And  it  merely 
shows  that  if  one  wants  to  keep  up  and  not  fall  behind  he  has  got  to  give  the 
best  that  is  in  him. 

Final  examinations  are  here  and  it  is  up  to  you  and  me  to  meet  them  and 
do  our  best  and  then  look  forward  to  next  semester  with  the  attitude  that  we 
have  gotten  all  out  of  our  past  work,  rather  than  with  the  attitude  I  would 
have  done  different  if  I  only  could  have  something  to  do  over  again. 


HOWDY,  SHORT  COURSE  MEN. 

The  time  of  year  has  again  arrived  when  our  friends  from  the  farm  are 
with  us  once  more.  We  are  mighty  glad  to  have  you  even  though  you  can  only 
be  here  for  eight  weeks.  We  are  sorry  that  everything  is  so  crowded  and 
possibly  you  may  not  get  the  attention  and  instruction  that  would  be  yours 
if  not  so  many  were  enrolled  in  the  University  for  now  we  are  a  family  of 
over  6000. 

However,  crowded  as  conditions  are,  we  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are 
glad  that  you  are  here  and  offer  you  our  hand  in  a  great  big  hand-shake.  We 
want  you  to  feel  at  home  and  we  are  ready  to  help  you  any  time.  This  is 
your  school  just  as  much  as  ours  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  all  that  is  possible 
in  the  few  weeks  that  you  are  here.  So  don't  be  afraid  to  go  to  things.  Sup- 
pose you  watch  the  Basket  Ball  games,  see  the  team  in  action,  go  to  what- 
ever else  may  be  going  on,  get  all  you  can  wliile  you  are  here,  and  if  you  have 
time  drop  iato  the  Student  office  in  Ohio  Union. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  MARKETING. 

One  present  day  problem  facing  the  public  is,  how  after  produce  has  been 
grown  on  the  farm  may  it  be  marketed  cheaply  to  the  consumer.  There  is 
no  individual  who  wants  to  depri^'e  the  producer  of  the  cost  of  his  product 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  All  of  us  know  that  we  must  hve.  "S^Tiat  we  do  want 
to  see  is  this,  that  produce  go  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  consumer.  There 
are  certain  steps  that  everything  must  pass  through  that  comes  from  the 
faiTH  and  goes  to  the  consumer,  but  often  these  steps  are  increased  and  in  no 
way  are  they  justified. 

Whenever  an  operation  or  step  costs  more  than  is  just  or  an  extra  one 
thrown  in  that  should  not  be,  right  then  is  when  an  added  cost  is  put  on  the 
consumer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  study  this  marketing  problem  so  that  we  are 
famihar  with  its  phases,  to  be  able  to  tliink  for  ourselves  and  sooner  or  later 
a  method  will  be  worked  out  which  ^s^Y[  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  old 
method. 
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FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  O.  S.  U. 

By  Frank  C.  Deast^  College  of  Agriculture. 


ENOUGH  detail  of  the  eighth  annual 
Farmers'  Week  program  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  from  January 
26  to  30,  had  developed  when  this  was 
written  to  indicate  that  the  program 
this  year  promises  to  be  more  pointed 
and  effective  than  ever. 

In  general,  the  plans  are  much  the 
same  as  usual,  but  several  new  features 
have  been  introduced  to  different  por- 
tions of  the  program. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  exhibits  will 
be  that  of  several  railway  express 
coaches  equipped  with  household  con- 
veniences. This  material  will  be  shown 
previous  to  a  tour  of  several  weeks  over 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  Ohio.  The  object  of  the 
display  is  to  stimulate  the  use  of  mod- 
ern equipment  in  rural  homes. 

The  annual  corn  and  grain  show  will 
be  held  in  the  armory  in  order  that 
more  space  can  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  exhibits.  Additional 
trophies  and  several  hundred  dollars  in 
prizes  are  being  offered. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  affair,  commercial  fertilizer  men  of 
prominence  are  to  *iave  an  important 
part  on  the  soils  program.  They  will 
attempt  to  answer  questions  relating  to 
what  the  farmers  may  expect  next  sea- 
son regarding  the  supply  and  price  of 
fertilizer,  and  give  a  general  survey  of 
the  status  of  the  industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  crops  program  includes  a  seed 
testing  course  lasting  the  entire  week 
and  daily  grain  grading  demonstra- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  usual  number 
of  speakers.  One  of  the  interesting  ses- 
sions of  this  section  will  be  the  con- 
ferring of  membership  on  ten  candidates 
in  the  100  Bushel  Corn  Club  of  Ohio. 


These  men  will  attempt  to  tell  briefly 
how  they  achieved  their  high  yields. 

An  extension  course  in  beekeeping, 
comprising  several  lectures  by  special- 
ists of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, will  be  a  feature  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  beekeepers. 

The  usual  meetings  of  the  state  hor- 
ticultural society,  vegetable  growers 
association,  as  well  as  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  several  of  the  livestock,  dairy, 
and  other  organizations  are  expected  to 
be  scheduled. 

The  liveliest  meeting  is  likely  to  be 
that  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Questions  of  finances,  future 
policies,  and  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  recently  organized 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  are 
to  come  up  for  consideration. 

The  11  o'clock,  4  o'clock,  and  even- 
ing meetings  are  designed  as  formerly 
to  be  of  general  interest.  The  11  o'clock 
periods  of  the  first  four  days  will  be 
given  over  to  President  Thompson, 
Dean  Alfred  Vivian,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brig- 
den  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Gov.  Jas. 
M.  Cox,  respectively.  On  Friday, 
awards  will  be  made  to  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  winners. 

The  illustrated  world  tour  lectures 
by  Dean  Vivian  will  be  given  again  each 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 

On  Monday  evening  a  concert  by  the 
Venedocia  Glee  Club,  a  group  of  32 
Welsh  singers  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Venedocia,  has  been  scheduled.  Lec- 
tures will  be  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  evenings  by  President  W. 
O.  Thompson  and  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, respectively.  On  Thursday 
evening  a  musical  program  will  be  in 
(Continued  on  page  168) 
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TOP 


DRESSING  TALKS 


FERTILITY  IN  COAL 


Do  you  realize  the  enormous  amount  of  nitrogen  that  is  taken  annually  from 
American  coal  mines? 

An  acre  of  coal  four  feet  thick  contains  approximately  72  tons  of  nitrogen. 
Twelve  tons  of  this  are  recoverable  as  48  tons  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  This 
is  sufficient  to  top  dress  one  acre  of  land  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  annually  for  960  years. 

Although  the  production  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  has  doubled  in  the  last  five 
years,  one-half  of  the  possible  production  from  the  coke  now  made  is  wasted 
every  year  through  lack  of  by-product  ovens.  The  wasteful  beehive  ovens  now 
used  in  coking  coal  will  be  replaced  with  by-product  ovens  when  there  is  suf- 
ficient demand  for  the  by-products.  This  will  be  when  the  American  farmers 
and  agricultural  workers  realize  the  importance  of  conserving  America's  re- 
sources. 


There  is  no  better  carrier  of  nitrogen  than  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  It  is  a  low-priced 
ammonia  because  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  Americaan  coke  ovens. 

Top  dressings  of  Arcadian  will  double  yields  and  aid  in  the  conservation  of  our  national  re- 
sources.   It  is  "The  Great  American  Ammoniate." 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in 
your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  -kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top-dressing  purposes. 
Ammonia  25^%  guaranteed.    Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

If  you  would  like  to  became  better  acquainted  with  Arcadicui  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  write  for 
our  booklets. 


ARCADIAN 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  in^aw^  Company 


Medina,  Ohio. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK. 


HI 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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SOCIETY  AG.  ENGINEERING 

(Continued  from  page  161) 
ly  successful  demonstration  is  expected. 

Students  of  the  advanced  courses  in 
the  Department  and  who  are  members 
of  the  Student  Branch  will  make  up  the 
crews  to  operate  the  prony  brakes  and 
record  the  tests. 

It  is  expected  to  make  this  tractor 
show  an  annual  affair.  In  addition  to 
this,  plans  are  being  made  for  a  tractor 
demonstration  in  the  spring  sometime 
before  the  University  closes. 

FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  O.  S.  U. 

(Continued  from  page  166) 
charge  of  Mrs.  Nell  Bunnell  Smith  of 
Columbus.  Those  remaining  for  Fri- 
day evening  will  be  entertained  with  mo- 
tion pictures.  Movies  will  also  be  given 
each  day  during  the  noon  hour. 

The  usual  program  for  women,  con- 
sisting of  both  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, is  being  schedule. 

m  ■  nilllBBE 


Programs  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  distribution  early  in  January. 
They  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Agricultural  College  Extension  Service, 
Ohio  State  Universit}^,  Columbus. 

STUDENTS'  APPLE  SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  163) 
gomery  of  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment, Ohio  State  University,  taking 
second  place.  Mr.  M.  M.  Miesse  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  did  the  judging  of 
the  vegetables. 

Besides  the  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables a  pie  baking  contest  was  held 
and  the  number  of  entries  totaled  32. 
About  $20.00  were  given  away  in  prizes 
and  some  of  the  winners  -were:  Sigma 
Pi  Fraternity  chef,  first  prize;  Mrs. 
Lena  Gheen,  University  Hospital,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  second  prize,  and  H.  S. 
Judy,  215  S.  Scioto  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  third  prize.  The  judging  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  190) 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF 

rLOWERS 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 
WE  FURNISH  THEM  FOR  ANY  OCCASION. 


Our  Corsas^e  Bouquets  are  ori- 
S^inal  and  sure  to  please  the  Ladies 

F.  C.VIERECK 

PLORAL  SHOP 

150  EAST  STATE  STREET 
Bell,  Main  6569  Citizens  9402 
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elusive  Features 

in  the 

OLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Exclusive  Features : 

1.  Does  ALL  FIELD  YORK  including  cultivating 
and  harvesting. 

2.  Both  tractor  and  implement  operated  by  one 
man. 

3.  Tractor  and  implement  form  one  unit. 

4.  Operator  sits  on  implement  at  center  of  all  con- 
trols of  tractor  and  implement. 

5.  Operator  sees  his  Avork.    "Foresight  is  better 
than  hindsight." 

6.  Tractive  power  in  front  of  work,  operator  be- 
hind it. 


Exclusive  Results: 


No  duplication  of  any 
work  by  horses. 
A  saving  of  labor. 
Entire     outfit  turns 
short,  backs  &  makes 
fence  corners  produce. 
Ease  of  operation. 
Better  work. 
Power  used  as  horses 
are  used. 


The  Power  of  a  Correct  Principle 

The  principle  of  doing  all  field  operations  with  one  man  sitting  where  he  can  watch  his  work 
is  correct,  or  farming  has  always  been  done  backward,  and  the  operator  would  always  have  ridden 
or  led  his  horses  instead  of  driving  them. 

The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places 
the  power  of  nine  big  horses  where 
the  horses  stood — is  driven  just  like 
horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat  of 
the  implement,  and  hitched  up  to  the 
implement  just  like  horses  are  hitched. 


NOTE  —  If  desired  you  can  use  the 
"drag  behind"  or  horse  drawn  imple- 
ments you  now  have  the  same  as 
with  other  types  of  tractors. 


A,       *!!  V' 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  fotr  full  information 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


Bremches  at: 

Atlanta  St.   Louis  Los  Angeles         Salt  Lake  City  Minneapolis 

New  Orleans        Poughkeepsie,       Stockton,  Cal.  Denver 
Dallas  N.  Y.  Spokane  Kansas  City 

Okledboma  City     Baltimore  Portland  Omaha 


Bloomington,  III. 
Minot,  N.  D.  Indianapolis 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Columbus,  Ohioi 
Des  Moines  Jackson,  Mich. 
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FARMERS'  WEEK 

(Continued  from  page  168.) 
pies  was  done  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Foulk  of 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Another  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
booth  where  cider,  apples,  doughnuts 
and  home-made  apple  and  pumpkin 
pies  were  on  sale  all  the  time.  It 
seemed  that  everybody  came  to  the 
show  hungry  and  thirsty  and  were  sure- 
ly satisfied  before  they  left  for  120 
gallons  of  cider  and  nearly  100  pies  be- 
sides quantities  of  apples  and  dough- 
nuts were  sold. 

On  Friday  afternoon  there  was  a  re- 
union of  the  graduates  and  ex-soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Horticutural  De- 
partment in  connection  with  the  Apple 
Show  and  a  great  many  of  the  older 
men  were  back.  Then  on  Friday  even- 
ing the  Horticultural  Department  Fa- 
culty gave  a  banquet  honoring  the  gra- 
duates and  ex-service  men.    About  75 


were  in  attendance.  Following  the 
banquet  was  a  short  program  arranged 
by  the  students  of  the  Horticultural 
Department  which  included  the  demobi- 
lization of  the  service  flag  and  the  un- 
veiling of  the  memorial  tablet.  The 
(Continued  on  page  172) 

C.  K.  Si:iBERT,  President 

I.  D.  SEIBDRT,  P.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

G.  H.  WOODROW,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Floral  Company 

Cut  Flowers,  Plants 
and  Corsages 

OFFICE  AND  GREENHOUSES 
518-552  West  Fifth  Ave. 

Citizens  16052.  Bell,  North  278 

STORE,  120  EAST  BROAD  ST. 

Citizens  r085.  Bell,  Main  2439 
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The  Stamp  of  Approval 

placed  by  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
upon 


is  a  convincing  testimonial  to  its  unequaled  ability  to 
maintain  wholesome,  sweet  and  sanitary  cleanliness  in 
all  departments  of  dairy  production, 

Wyandotte  Dairymen's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  not  only  cleans,  but 
cleans  thoroughly,  quickly  and  clean.  Its  use  applies  to  milking  ma- 
chines, separators,  cans  and  general  dairy  equipment.  Moreover,  being 
free  from  caustic  lime,  or  any  soapy  or  greasy  ingredient,  it  rinses 
easily,  leaving  no  film  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  milk  product. 

Order  this  economical  cleaner  from  your  supply  house. 

It  cleans  clean. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Cut  Down  Your  Cost 

A NUMBER  of  the  most  successful  dairymen 
testified  before  the  Federal  Milk  Commission, 
'  which  has  been  fixing  the  price  of  milk  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  that  they  had  cut  down 
their  costs  of  production  by  feeding  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
and  wheat  bran  freely  in  grain  rations  they  mixed 
themselves. 

The  Commission  must  have  been  convinced  by  what 
these  representative  good  dairymen  had  to  say  about 
different  feeds  and  the  economy  of  a  man's  mixing  up 
his  own  rations. 

For,  in  arriving  at  the  price  it  thought  the  dairyman 
ought  to  get  for  his  milk,  the  Commission  based  its 
calculations  on  home-mixed  rations  in  which  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  was  a  principal  basic  ingredient. 


If  you  have  not  yet  fed 
Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed,  if 
you  want  to  know  more  about 
howtp  feed  it,  and  your  dealer 
doesn't  happen  to  have  it,  write 
us — giving  his  name. 


Corn  Products  Refining 
Company 

New  York  Chicago 


THE  FEED  THAT  MAKES  THE  YIELD 
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The 

Bucher  Engraving 

Company 

COLUMBUS,  -  OHIO 


Drawings  Illustrations 
for  All  Uses 


Printing  Plates  Made  from  Your 
Own  Photographs  or 
Drawings. 

FARMERS'  WEEK 

(Continued  from  page  170) 
program  was  followed  by  short  ad- 
dresses by  Dean  Alfred  Vivian  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  a  number  of 
the  Alumni  present,  with  Alvin  W. 
Barr,  as  President  of  the  Students' 
Horticultural  Society,  acting  as  toast- 
master. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  students' 
judging  contest  was  held.  Eleven  stu- 
dents were  entered  and  the  scoring  was 
very  close.  A.  P.  French,  Junior  Agri- 
culture, of  Medina,  Ohio,  won  first 
place  and  besides  winning  a  $5.00  prize 
has  his  name  engraved  on  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  cup.  Geo.  E.  Trisler, 
Junior  Agriculture,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  won  second  place  and  A.  D.  Swin- 
gle, Senior  Agriculture,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  won  third  place. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  show,  in- 
cluding the  auction,  sale  of  advertising 


in  the  premium  list  and  sales  from  the 
cider  booth,  amounted  to  $610.00, 
which  was  used  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  show  and  for  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Apple  Judging  Team 
to  the  Inter-college  Fruit  Judging  Con- 
test at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  show 
was  something  over  5000  and  it  proved 
to  be  the  most  successful  Apple  Show, 
in  every  respect,  ever  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  SESSION 
OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  GRANGE 

University  Grange  No.  1620  held  a 
reception  in  the  Armory,  December  9th, 
for  the  Ohio  State  Grangers  who  were 
then  convening  in  Columbus  for  their 
regular  iannual  session.  Apparently, 
the  bad  weather  did  not  stop  the  farm- 
ers, for  the  Armory  was  well  filled. 
Professor  Alfred  C.  Hottes,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  and  had  charge 
of  the  evening  program.  Some  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  entertain- 
ment were:  Kofoid  M.  Allen's  Imitation 
of  a  Sermon;  A  Class  in  Stock  Judg- 
ing by  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club; 
Two  Minstrels  from  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  presented  a 
miniature  pig  with  "some  new  jewelry ;" 
Townshend  Agricultural  Society  Quar- 
tet ably  rendered  a  few  songs ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Hottes  gave  an  entertaining  talk 
accompanied  by  some  skilful  art  car- 
tooning. At  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram every  one  formed  in  the  "chow 
line"  and  received  an  excellent  buffet 
lunch. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Miss  Mildred  Klein 
directed  a  team  of  freshman  girls  in  a 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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Uhiverxal 

naturcil  milKer 

Alternates.  Like  MUking  With  Hands 


AHemsies-Like 
Mity4w[flilaii4s 


Imagine  a  man 
with  two  hands 
on  each  arm  and 
you  have  the  idea 
of  the  alternate 
action  —  milking 
two  teats  at  each 
stroke. 

Easy  to  operate. 

Easy  to  clean. 

The  most  sani- 
tary  milker 
(maid)  made. 

Thousands  giv- 
ing perfect  satis- 
faction. 

Write  for 
descriptive 
catalog 


The  Universai  Milking  Machine  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 


One  dairyman  who  feeds  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  in 
place  of  wheat  feeds  saves  approximately  $50  per  month  on  a 
herd  of  50  cows,  and  gets  more  milk.  What  would  a  saving 
like  this  mean  to  you?  Don't  envy  the  extra  profits  others 
are  making.  Use  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  and  get 
100%  milk  flow  from  your  cows. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Makes  More  Milk 

Every  day  brings  us  letters  from  dairymen  praising  the  high  quality  of 
this  famous  ration.  These  letters  contain  such  statements  as  "It  produces 
more  milk  at  less  cost,"  "Won  Gold  Medal,"  "Never  found  its  equal," 
"Got  more  milk  than  with  any  other  feed."  Statements  like  these  point 
the  way  to  bigger  profits  from  your  herd. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  a  scientifically  mixed  ration,  contain- 
ing choice  grain  products,  cottonseed  meal  and  molasses.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  satisfy  you.  Order  a  trial  ton  from  your  dealer.  The  results  will 
both  surprise  and  please  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.,  MimieapoUs,Miiiiicsota 

Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 
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GRANGE  SESSION  GLEANINGS 

(Continued  from  page  172) 

dumb-bell  drill  which  brought  to  us  rec- 
ollections of  high  school  days,  ah  yes, 
the  sweet  joys  of  our  childhood  days. 
The  fifth  degree  was  conferred  by  a 
degree  team  of  University  students  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Joel  S. 
Coffey,  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry.  The  following  were  the 
members  of  the  degree  team :  S.  C.  Pow- 
ers, Master;  Bernard  Durbin,  Over- 
seer; C.  A.  Shepard,  Lecturer;  H.  R. 
Martin,  Chaplain;  Samuel  A.  Porter, 
Steward;  C.  Victor  Kendall,  Assistant 
Stewart;  Margaret  Ryan,  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward;  Daisie  Cunningham, 
Pomona;  Dorothy  Lemert,  Flora;  Vir- 
ginia Reamer,  Ceres ;  Lester  B.  Mayer, 
Gatekeeper;  H.  W.  Harshfield,  Spec- 
ter. The  entire  work  of  the  afternoon 
was  very  commendable. 

Governor  Cox  gave  an  address  at  the 


opening  of  the  session  in  the  evening  in 
Memorial  Hall.  There  was  tumultuous 
applause  when  he  declared  in  favor  of 
the  deportation  of  "mischevious  spirits 
of  the  nation  who  seek  to  undermine  the 
institutions  inherited  from  the  fathers 
who  builded  the  republic." 

"When  the  sky  line  off  Fire  Island 
fades  for  some  thousands  of  undesir- 
ables, we  will  have  the  tranquillity  of  a 
country  duckpond  in  this  country," 
said  the  governor. 

The  governor  urged  the  Grange  to 
use  its  influence  to  enlarge  the  func- 
tions of  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets 
in  order  to  bring  the  producers  closer 
to  the  consumers. 

Speaking  of  the  movement  in  the 
Grange  to  bring  about  the  placing  on 
the  tax  duplicate  of  intangible  prop- 
erty, the  governor  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  sought  to  accomplish 
(Continued  on  page  176) 


Prof.  Rader's  DanciDg  Calendar 

NEIL  AVENUE  ACADEMY 

Take  Neil  Ave.  Car  and  get  off  at  Poplar  Ave. 
^647  Neil  Ave— Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189 


Beginners'  Classes  Tuesday  evening,  January  27,  7:30. 
Friday  evening,  January  9,  7  :30. 

Afternoon  Class  Thursdays,  2:30. 

Assembly  Nights — Mon.,  Thur.,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Tuition  for  Beginners — Per  term  of  10  lessons,  ladies  $5, 
gentlemen  $6;  juveniles,  per  term  o£  12  lessons,  $5; 
private  lessons,  5  for  $6. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1  a  lesson  until  paid.  Private  les- 
sons can  be  had  afternoon  or  evening.  We  aim  to 
teach  you  to  dance  in  one  term. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY— 827  Oak  St. 
Phones— Citz.  7105;   Residence,  Citz.  4431;    Main  6189 

A  strictly  private  place  for  club  dances,  card  parties  and 
for  classes  that  organize  for  special  instruction. 
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Tower  clock 
wound  auto- 
matically by 
one-half  horse 
power  motor. 


Electncally- heated  glue-pots 
are  used  m  pattern  shops 
and  elsewhere. 


Machine  operated  by  motor     » i  ■ 
attached  to  lamp  socket        j  ' 
scrubs  Hoors.  f  i 


Electric  monorciil  crane 
for  hoisting  coal. 


Motor-generator  set  mounted  on  crane 
supplying  power  for  lifting  magnet. 


Electricity — 

the  Master  Force  in  Manufacturing 

THE  marvels  of  electricity  have  revolutionized  our  manu- 
facturing industries.  With  belts  and  pulleys  replaced 
by  electric  motors  operating  automatic — almost  human — 
machines,  many  a  slow  and  tedious  process  has  been 
eliminated.  The  factory  Mrorker's  task  of  yesterday  is  made 
pleasant  by  his  command  of  this  magic  power. 

The  Crane  Company's  plant  at  Chicago — electrical  through 
out — is  a  model  of  industrial  efficiency.  Its  10,000  horse- 
power of  driving  energy  is  brought  by  three  small  wires 
from  a  distant  power  plant.  Then  electricity  drives  the 
machinery  which  handles  the  coal  for  heating,  cuts  the 
steel,  sifts  the  sand  and  sorts  the  material — in  fact  does 
everything  from  scrubbing  the  floor  to  winding  the  clock. 

Such  an  institution  is  marvelous— superhuman — made  thus 
by  the  man-multiplying  force  of  electricity.  The  General 
Electric  Company  has  been  instrumental  in  effecting  this 
evolution.  First,  by  developing  successful  electric  generating 
and  transmission  apparatus  to  furnish  economically  this 
modern  form  of  power.  Secondly,  through  many  years  of 
active  co-operation  with  hundreds  of  manufacturers,  it  has 
mastered  the  art  of  applying  the  use  of  electrical  energy  to 
a  multitude  of  needs.  And  finally,  through  branch  offices 
and  other  distributing  channels,  its  products  are  made 
accessible  to  all. 


Hauling  materials  with  train  operated 
by  electric  automobile  motors. 


95-109- 
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this  result  a  few  years  ago  through  the 
Warnes  law,  but  that  it  did  not  meet 
with  favor  among  the  country  people. 

In  commenting  upOn  the  large  class 
that  was  to  receive  the  sixth  degree  the 
governor  said  that  it  was  a  hopeful 
sign  that  so  many  young  men  were  com- 
ing into  the  Grange.  "It  means  that 
more  of  the  boys  have  remained  on  the 
farm  and  this  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  and  the  world." 

After  the  governor's  address  a  class 
of  814,  the  largest  class  in  the  history 
of  the  State  Grange,  received  the  sixth 
degree.  University  Grange  holds  the 
record  for  contributing  the  largest 
number  to  this  class,  there  being  about 
200  students  in  the  class. 


Brant  Erley,  '17,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Rural  Economics  Department 
of  O.  S.  U.  He  is  working  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  at  present  is  organizing  a 
cost  account  circle  in  Medina  Co. 


Professor  Harry  C.  Ramsower,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, was  officially  appointed  di- 
rector of  agricultural  extension  to  suc- 
ceed Clark  S.  Wheeler,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  recently.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsower  assumed  his  new  du- 
ties January  first.  Professor  Ram- 
sower received  his  B.  Sc.  at  O.  S.  U. 
in  1906,  and  since  then  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department,  being  in  complete 
charge  since  1913. 

Professor  Frederick  W.  Ives  of  the 
same  Department  has  been  selected  as 
successor  'to  Professor  Ramsower  as 
head  of  the  Department. 


The  staff  of  The  Student  is  in  need 
of  men  who  are  especially  interested  in 
agricultural  journalism  work.  The 
work  offers  valuable  experience  and 
training  for  the  amateur  agricultural 
journalist. 
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At  all  times  you  can  find  the  Best  Books  on 
Agriculture  at  the 


VARSITY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

1  1602  NORTH  HIGH  STREET,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

i  Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention  \ 

Z  QlllllllMllillliniiiililiiiiiiiiliiliilll  ■■■ilMMiliiiiiliiiiii  ■  nil  ■■■■iiiiiiiii  ■■■iiiiiiiiii  ■■■■■■■■lllliiQ  ; 

I  Make  Our  Eating  House  Your  Place  to  Dine  \ 

\  Every  care  taken  to  give  you  the  Best  Quality,  Most  Reasonable  i 

I     Prices  and  the  Best  Selection  of  Most  Wholesome  Foodls*   You  w^ill  find  § 

E     it  will  cost  you  less  for  our  service  which  is  the  BEST.  \ 

VARSITY  INN  RESTAURANT 


1598  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 


11th  AVE.  AND  HIGH 
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The  Daughters  and  Granddaughters  of 
Pietertje  Hengerveld  Sir  Korndyke 
Hold 

Eight  Places  as  Ohio 
Champions 

We  Have  Young-  Bulls  of  This  Breeding 
For  Sale  Now. 


.a 


Lothian  Maggie  DeKol  90209 

Milk,  Two  Years,  52,058.1 
Butter,  2258.07 
WORLD'S  RECORD 


Novelty  McKinley  Hengerveld,  183356 

I  Sr.  3 — Eight  Months  After  Calving  | 

I  WORLD'S  RECORD  | 

THE 

I  LOTHIAN-RIVERODE  \ 
STOCK  FARMS 

Novelty,  Ohio 

Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 

I  ALEXANDER  WATT  LEWIS  M.  WILLIAMS  | 

E  Novelty,  Ohio  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  = 

[a]  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  lllllllllllillllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllMllillill  Iiliilillllllllilj7]| 
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THE  SOILS  DEPARTMENT'S 

TREAT  FOR  FARMERS'  WEEK 

The  Soils  program  for  Farmers' 
Week  will  emphasize  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers, and  fertilizer  agents  are  especi- 
ally urged  to  attend  the  lectures  which 
will  be  given  at  two  and  three  o'clock 
each  afternoon  of  the  week.  Monday, 
C.  G.  Atwater  will  discuss  The  Outlook 
of  Sulfate  of  Ammonia,  and  Friday,  A. 
E.  Eggert  will  talk  on  the  Supply  and 
Demand  for  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  will  be  Phosphate 
days,  with  Spencer  L.  Carter  speaking 
of  Acid  Phosphate,  Tuesday,  and  D.  V. 
Brown,  The  Phosphate  Rock  Industry 
on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon both  lectures  will  be  given  by  C. 
H.  McDowell,  president  of  the  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works.  His  first  lecture 
will  concern  mixed  fertilizer,  and  the 
second  the  use  of  potash. 

Other  speakers  who  need  no  comment 
are  Director  Thorne,  who  will  give  the 
two  o'clock  lecture  on  Monday ;  W.  D. 
Zinn,  who  will  speak  Friday,  and  S.  K. 
Johnson,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Feeds 
and  Fertilizers,  who  speaks  Tuesday. 

A  talk  which  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est will  be  "The  Young  Farmer  and  the 
Fertilit}^  Problem,"  Wednesday,  by 
Leonard  Hill.  Mr.  Hill,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  former  student  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  is  now  farm- 
ing near  Piqua,  Ohio. 


Bell  No.  1746 


Citz.  16754 


Earl  Barnes  assumed  his  duties  with 
the  Soils  Department  January  1,  1920. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  soils  work 
with  the  County  Agents  of  the  twenty- 
two  counties  of  Southwestern  Ohio. 
Mr.  Barnes  was  formerly  a  graduate 
assistant  in  the  Soils  Department,  but 
during  the  war  was  County  Agent  of 
Sandusky  County. 


BROSMER'S 

1591  NORTH  HIGH 

Home  of  those  Creamy , 
Chocolate  Butter  Creams 
and  Bitter  Sweets 


Our  Chocolates  and  Bon  Eons 
Are  Made  Fresh  Daily. 


We  Also  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 
Salted  Nut-Meats,  Ice  Creams 
and  Baked  Goods 


FOR  FARM  BUTTER 
OR  CHEESE  MAKING 

HANSEN'S 

Dairy  Preparations 

P  URE,  concentrated,  ready  to  use,  abso- 
^  lutely  reliable.  Giving  uniformly  best 
results  in  the  country's  finest  creameries 
and  cheese  factories. 

For  Cheese-Making:  Hansen's  Rennet  Tab- 
lets, Junket  Tablets  (for  Cottage  Cheese), 
Cheese  Color  Tablets. 

For  Butter-Making:  Hansen's  Danish  But- 
ter Color  (4  oz.  and  1  oz.  bottles),  Hansen's 
Buttermilk  Tablets  or  Lactic  Ferment  Cul- 
ture for  perfect  ripening  of  cream  for  but- 
ter and  milk  for  cheese  and  commercial  but- 
termilk. 

Sold  by  drug  and  dairy  stores,  or  direct  by 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY 

Incorporated 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Interesting  treaties,  "The  Story  of  Cheese," 
J.  D.  Frederiksen,  free  on  request. 
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□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

I  Pedigree  only  has  | 

I  never  made  any  i 

I  sire  permanently  | 

□□  □□ 

great.  I 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  But  Countless  Are  the  Sires  That  □□ 

Have  Made  Themselves  Great.  gg 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  The  sire  that  appeals  to  us  is  the  one  that  □□ 

gg  builds  his  reputation  upon  the  performance  gg 

□□  of  his  daug'hters  and  does  not  have  to  rely  □□ 

gg  upon  the  reputation  oi  his  ancestors,  rmderne  gg 

gg  Pride  Fayne  has  proven  himself  through  the  gg 

gg  work  of  his  daughters,  one  of  them  making  gg 

gg  over  37  lbs.  and  another  becoming  leader  of  gg 

□□  her  state  for  milk  production  in  her  class. 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

BR  You  can  buv  a  son  of  FINDERNE  RH 

gg  PRIDE  FAYNE  with  a  full  knowl-  gg 

gg  ed^-e  that  he  is  making  himself  ffreat,  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

i  Meadow-Holm  Farm  I 

□□  □□ 

□□  □□ 

PETER  SMALL  H.  B.  GOODING  gg 

gg  Chesterland,  O.                      Tiffin,  O.  gg 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  University 
Grange  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed for  the  coming  year:  Grange  Mas- 
ter, Ormann  R.  Keyser,  Sophomore 
Agriculture;  Overseer,  Chas.  G.  Clark, 
Junior  Agriculture;  Lecturer,  Helen  E. 
Steele,  Senior  Agriculture;  Chaplain, 
Prof.  H.  E.  Erdman  of  the  Department 
of  Rural  Economics ;  Steward,  C.  Vic- 
tor Kendall,  Junior  Agriculture;  As- 
sistant Steward,  William  L,  Henning, 
Junior  Agriculture;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Margaret  Ryan,  stenographer 
in  Dean  Vivian's  office;  Gatekeeper, 
Parker  Hess,  Sophomore;  Secretary, 
True  G.  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture;  Treasurer,  Hugh 
G.  Baumgardner,  Sophomore  Agricul- 
ture; Ceres,  Lucile  J.  Manney,  Junior 
Arts ;  Pomona,  Dorothea  M.  Lemert, 
Junior  Agriculture;  Flora,  Ruth  Mil- 
ler, Junior  Agriculture. 


It  does  not 

Sour  the  Soil 

NITRATE  leaves 
no  mineral  acid 
residue  to  injure  your 
soil. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Use  100  lbs.  per  acre  for 
seeded  crops  and  200  lbs. 
cultivated  in  thoroughly  for 
hoed  crops. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Ave.  New  York  W 


OUR  NEW  STADIUM. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin  they 
offer  their  full  support  to  the  project 
to  provide  the  Ohio  State  University 
with  a  new  field  including  a  stadium  of 
52,000  capacity.  This  will  cover  92 
acres  and  extend  from  King  Ave.  to 
Woodruff  Ave.  and  cost  approximately 
$1,500,000,  of  which  $600,000  will  be 
spent  on  the  stadium  and  $400,000  on 
the  gymnasium.  Details  for  financing 
the  project  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. However,  since  the  Columbus 
business  men  are  ready  to  endorse  the 
project  financially,  certainly  the  Alum- 
nae, when  given  the  chance,  will  stand 
by  to  do  their  part.  Let's  get  together 
and  push  this  thru  for  the  next  foot- 
ball season ! 


Progress 
Laundry 

DRY  CLEANING 

PRESSING 
and  REPAIRING 


The  Place  That  Always  Gives 
You  the  Best  for  the  Money. 


Office:  E.  11th  AVE.  &  HIGH  ST. 
Bell,  N.  2832        Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  New 

BLACK  -HAWK 


HHHHMHHHHHIBHHMHIBM 


MANURE  SPREADER 

Represents  the  last  word  in  Manure  Spreader  Construction,  5 
embodying  these  special  features : 

Short  Wheelbase 
Light  Draft 
Ease  of  Operation 
Strength  and  Durability 


If  interested,  full  information  can  be  had  by  calling  on  any 
Oliver  Dealer,  or  b}^  Writing  us : 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

General  Offices,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 
Works  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  Branch  House  at  Columbus,  O. 
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Concrete  IVIixers 

With  or  without  Power.    Built  in  many  sizes.    Send  for  Mixer 
Catalogue  and  Book  on  "How  to  Make  Concrete." 

The  JAEGER  MACHINE  Co. 

113  Dublin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


When  You  Are  in  Need  of  Our  Lines,  Remember 

The  Columbus  Blank  Book  Mfg.  Co. 

313-21  SOUTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opposite  Southern  Hotel 
High  Grade,  General  Office  Stationers,  Printers,  Bookbinders,  Legal  Publishers 

Phone  Orders  Delivered  Promptly. 


TWO  STORES  Near  .he  Campus 

Selling  Everything  for  Your  Better  Appearance  in 

MEN'S  WEAR  AND  HATS 

COLLEGE  JEWELRY,  PILLOWS  and  PENNANTS 

The  MENSWEAR  Shop  li^x^S^^^^^^ 

IHHHHHHHaHHaHHHHHHHHIHHHHHHHHHHEMHaHMHEBHBMEHHHHHHHIIHMHHHHHIV 

HI 

5 

Choice  Seed  Corn  i 


We  can  supply  choice  seed  at  a  cost  of  about  70  cents  per  acre. 

We  have  a  number  of  varieties,  including-  such  popular  sorts  as 
Reid*s  Yellow  Dent,  True  Yellow  Learning,  True  Yellow  Clarage, 
Livingston's  Golden  Surprise,  Nellers  Cattle,  Johnson  Co.  White, 
Mammoth  White  Dent,  etc.    Good,  strong  germination. 

Now  is  the  time  to  again  supply  your  w^ants  w^ith  your  old,  v^ell- 
tested  favorites.  We  feel  that  all  varieties  offered  are  very  true  to 
type. 

Sample  grains  free  on  request.  Mention  varieties  and  quanti- 
ties in  v^hich  you  are  interested.  Catalogue  of  96  pages  with  "True 
Blue"  descriptions  tells  when  to  plant  and  how.    Free.    Write  for  it. 


Livingston  Seed  Company 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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"Happy  as  a  Lark!''— Pete  Robinson 


"I  am  happy  a  a  lark  now,  since  I 
got  my  Perfection  INIilker,"  says  Pete 
Robinson.  "I  have  used  two  different 
kinds  of  milking  machines,  but  I  fmd 
the  Perfection  superior  to  both.  The 
construction  of  the  teat  cup,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  draws  the  milk,  the 
small  amount  of  vacuum  required  and 
the  adjustment  to  suit  different  cows 
puts  the  Perfection  in  a  class  by  itself. 
In  my  opinion  there  are  only  two 
classes  of  milking  machines — The  Per- 
fection and  all  others." 

Get  Rid  of  Hand  Milking 

Wouldn't  you  be  a  happier  man  if 
you  could  get  rid  of  milking  by  hand  ? 
There  are  thousands  of  Perfection 
owners  like  Pete  Robinson  who  are  rid 
of  milking  drudgery  forever. 

The  Perfection  and  one  man  take 
the  place  of  from  3  to  5  men  milking 
by  hand. 


It  is  so  simple 
that  your  wife 
or  daughter  can 
easily  handle  it. 

You,  too,  will 
be  "Happy  as  a 
lark"  when  you 
have  a  Perfec- 
tion to  help  you. 

Write  for  Names,  Addresses 
and  Catalog 

Find  out  about  the  Perfection 
Milker.  Why  worry  over  the  way  to' 
get  the  milking  done  when  the  Per- 
fection will  milk  for  you  and  pay  for 
itself  in  the  wages  it  saves. 

Write  us  and  Ave'll  send  you  names 
and  addresses  of  Perfection  owners  to 
whom  you  can  write,  together  with  a 
free  copy  of  "What  the  Dairyman 
Wants  to  Know,"  the  great  book  that 
answers  every  question  about  milking- 
machines.    Why  milk  by  hand? 


PERFECTION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2143  E.  HENNEPIN  AVENUE  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

The  Perfection  Is  the  Milker  with  the  DOWNWARD  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf. 
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We  Alter  and  Repair  Garments 

BEST  DRY  CLEANING  DONE  IN  OUR  OWN  PLANT. 
Goods  Insured  With  Us  for  Fire  and  Theft. 

THE  LEHMAN  CO. 

TWELFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


Both  Phones 


Prompt  Delivery  Service 


Doubly  Welcome 

you  are  when  you  come  with  a  box  of  our  toothsome  candies.  Every  woman's  heart 
melts  at  the  sight  of  luscious  sweets,  such  as  we  sell.  Step  in  today  and  get  a  pound 
or  two-pound  package  as  a  special  gift  for  her.  Select  your  own  assortment  if  you  like. 

HENNICK'S 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

CLUB  PINS  for  Boys'  &  GirW  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS 

B       BASCOM  BROS. 

1585  North  High  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO 
VISIT  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


COLUMBUS,0. 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STREETS 


For  the  Best  Photos 

The  Largest,  Finest  and  Best  Equipped  Gallery  in  America. 
Special  Rates  to  All  O.  S.  U.  Students. 


^"""Sit'Zi.e,-  -■.Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing.^ 

Apollo-Ketstone  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Plumes,  Spout- 
ing, Garages,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper  -f^ 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
H?-:  added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
>5  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ' 
Please  mention  THE;  AGRICUIyTURAI,  STUDE:NT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Making  of 
a  Proper  Milk  Ration 

Uniform  quality  through  and  throug'h  is  what  counts  in 
making  a  milk  ration.  The  milk-making  elements  must  be 
distributed  evenly  throughout  the  feed  if  your  cows  are  to 
be  properly  nourished  at  all  times. 

You  can  insure  against  the  dangers  of  improperly  mixed 
feeds  and  also  against  off-quality  grains  by  adopting 

Purina  Cow  Chow 

as  your  standard  cow  ration.  Every  ingredient  in  this  perfectly  bal- 
anced ration  not  only  meets  the  test  of  quality,  but  is  also  distributed 
in  just  the  right  proportion  to  produce  the  best  results  in  milk-making. 
Quality  of  ingi-edients,  plus  accurate  measurement  and  thorough  mixing, 
combine  to  produce  a  feed  which  increases  a  cow's  milk  flow  and  maintains 
it  at  a  maximum. 

Purina  Cow  Chow  is  sold  in  the  better  class  of  feed 
stores.  The  Purina  dealer  is  a  man  in  whom  you  can 
place  absolute  confidence.  If  you  have  dificulty  in  pro- 
curing Purina  Cow  Chow,  write  to 


PURINA  MILLS 

RALSTON  PURINA  CO.,  PROP 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sold  in  Checkerboard 
Bags  Only 


SBeSBSB.BHB 
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LEGUME  HAY  GOOD 

FEED  FOR  BROOD  SOWS 

That  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  are 
beneficial  in  rations  for  wintering 
brood  sows  is  the  conclusion  of  W.  L. 
Robinson,  swine  specialist  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  When  fed  to 
swine  for  this  purpose,  the  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  is  placed  in  wooden  racks 
low  down  on  the  ground  so  that  the 
animals  may  secure  it  easily. 

Both  clover  and  alfalfa  have  given 
satisfactory  results  when  fed  with  corn 
to  brood  sows.  The  hay  takes  the 
place  of  a  part  of  the  more  expensive 
grain  ration,  the  common  method  be- 
ing to  give  the  animals  a  rather  light 
ration  of  corn  and  plenty  of  hay  and 
a  little  tankage.  If  no  hay  is  fed,  a 
somewhat  larger  amount  of  grain  will 
be  needed. 

Brood  sows  on  corn  alone  usuall}^ 
produce  pigs    of   lighter    weight  and 


smaller  bones,  while  those  receiving  hay 
and  some  tankage,  as  a  supplement  to 
the  corn,  produce  strong,  vigorous  pigs 
with  plenty  of  vitality.  One  satisfac- 
tory ration  tried  consisted  of  corn  14 
parts,  tankage  one  part,  and  what 
clover  hav  the  animals  cared  for. 


Practice  teaching  in  the  training 
schools  during  the  three  weeks  preced- 
ing the  Christmas  vacation  was  done 
by  the  following  students:  O.  E.  Bar- 
ker, at  Worthington ;  A.  E.  Halterman, 
at  Canal  Winchester ;  J.  K.  Graham,  at 
Grove  City.  Immediately  following  the 
holidays,  C.  E.  Rowland  will  begin  the 
work  at  Grove  City;  T.  R.  Brownlee  at 
Canal  Winchester,  and  B.  M.  Durbin 
at  Worthington.  During  his  practice 
teaching  period,  each  practice  teacher 
has  charge  of  one  of  the  two  vocational 
agricultural  classes,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  training  teacher. 


FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

MARZETTl'S  RESTAURANTS 


Where  Only  the  Best  is  Served 


TENTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 
Seating  capacity  of  Table  service  300 
Separate  Ladies*  Dining  Room 


59  EAST  GAY  STREET 
Seating  capacity  of 
Table   Service  125 


CHICKEN,  STEAKS,  CHOPS,  TURKEY,  RABBIT,  LOBSTER 
AND  SEA  FOOD, 
SPAGHETTI,  RAVIOLI,  POLPETTE,  ETC. 

Special  Dinners       Lunches  —  Plate  Dinners 
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Placing  the  reinforc- 
ing siesl  cf  the  door 


IVhai  Jo  you  intend  to 

huild?  One  of  our 
farm  building  plcns 
mc'j  hehjou — FR±lE 
while  they  last. 


A  Natco  Silo 

Costs  a  Little  More- 
Lasts  a  LOT  Longer 

IT  does  cost  more  to  build  with  ever- 
lasting  Natco  Hollow  Tile  than  with 
materials  that  soon  decay,  but  it's  far 

cheaper  in  the  long  run.  A  Natco  Silo  will 
not  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow  down.  It  has  no 
hoops  to  tighten,  needs  no  painting  and  sel- 
dom any  repairs.  You  can  pass  a  Natco 
Silo  to  your  children  practically  as  good  as 
new.  Or  the  farm  will  bring  more  should  you  wish  to  sell. 
Farmers  who  figure  costs  closely  are  using  Natco  Hol- 
low Tile  for  si'os,  dairy  barns,  hog  houses,  dwe-lings,  etc. 
Our  book  "Natco  on  the  Farm"  describes  zind  pictures 
many  such  uses.  Send  for  it  today  —  no  charge. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealerto  quote  you  on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1208  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


23  Factories  assume  a  wide 
and  economical  diAriJUi. 


Foundation  and  hoifom  courses  cf  a  Natco  Silo.  Note  the 
still  air  saaces  and  the  steel  reinjorcing  bands. 
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WINTER  MANAGEMENT 

OF  BREEDING  EWES 

Experience  has  shown  that  ewes 
should  always  be  healthy,  have  good 
teeth  and  be  strong  and  vigorous.  They 
should  carry  a  moderate  amount  of 
flesh  and  it  is  essential  that  they  be  so 
cared  for  that  they  will  not  lose  weight 
during  the  winter.  Well  fed  ewes  are 
most  likely  to  give  birth  to  strong, 
vigorous  lambs.  Ewes  that  are  in  good 
condition  will  be  more  liberal  milkers 
and  thus  better  mothers. 

To  be  sure  to  have  them  in  proper 
condition  we  must  begin  in  the  fall 
and  feed  them  properly  thruout  the 
winter.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  just  a  few  days  or  even  a  month. 

They  should  receive  liberal  amounts 
of  feed  during  this  period,  yet  a  large 
portion  of  their  rations  may  be  made 
up  of  cheap  feeds  of  little  commercial 
value.  On  most  farms  there  are  pas- 
tures, stubble  fields  and  corn  stalks  to 


be  utilized.  Blue  grass  and  timothy 
pastures  may  be  grazed  part  of  the 
time,  but  it  is  safer  not  to  depend  on 
these  as  the  only  feeds  at  this  time. 

When  the  ewes  are  in  thin  condition, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  begin  feeding 
grain  along  with  roughage  soon  after 
the  first  of  December.  Unless  the  ewes 
are  very  thin  in  flesh,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  feed  more  than  a  half  pound  a 
head  daily  for  ewes  weighing  150 
pounds.  A  good  ration  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran  or  two 
parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  bran  and 
one  part  of  corn.  Where  available,  it 
may  be  economical  to  feed  one-half  to 
two  pounds  of  good  clean  corn  silage 
per  ewe  per  day  and  about  the  same 
weight  of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  Where 
a  good  legume,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa 
or  soybean  hay  makes  up  the  major 
portion  of  the  roughage,  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  necessary  to  give  the  ewes 
(Continued  on  page  190) 


Making  EXPERT  DANCERS 

MR.  MOYLES'  ACADEMY 


Keith's  Theatre  Bldg.  (In  the  Heart  of  the  City) 
Bell,  Main  3125— Citizens  5439 

Mr.  Moyles  and  his  assistants  make  a  specialty 
of  private  personal  instruction  in  the  Modern 
Dances.  A  few  hours  with  them  will  impart  that 
"snap,"  "smartness"  and  "modernism"  to  your 
dancing  which  denotes  style  and  which  otherwise 
you  cannot  acquire. 

Appointment  can  be  made  for  any  day  or  even- 
ing. 

Assembly  Dances,  K.  of  C.  Hall,  State  and  Sixth 
Streets,  Every  Saturday  Night. 

Take  Oak  Street  car  and  get  off  at  Sixth  St. 
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Below:  Showing  the 
Main  Frame  of  the 
CASE  10-18  Tractor, 
cast  in  a  single  piece. 
Holes  for  bearings  on 
each  side  of  frame  are 
bored  in  one  operation 
by  a  special  machine  of 
remarkable  accuracy. 


Our  Trade  Mark 


Illustration  shows  Case  10-18 
Kerosene  Tractor  pulling  2 -bot- 
tom Grand  Detour  Plow. 


CASE — The  Tractor  with 
Strength  that  Backs  its  Power 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  superiority 
of  the  Case  10-18  Tractor  is  the  rugged  strength  of 
its  construction. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
Strength  and  Power. 

When  you  think  of  the  Tractor  you  have,  or 
the  Tractor  you  ought  to  have,  you  probably 
consider  it  in  terms  of  power. 

Right ! — as  far  as  it  goes.  The  proper  propor- 
tion of  power  to  work  is  an  absolute  essential  to 


economy  and  efficiency  of  Tractor  operation. 
But  tractor  Strength,  as  embodied  in  the  Case  is 
the  factor  that  stands  between  you  and  repair 
bills  and  the  more  serious  losses  due  to  break- 
age or  delays.  For  instance,  the  frame  of  the 
Case  10-18  Tractor  is  cast  in  a  single  piece.  In 
this  one  casting  are  fitted  the  bearings  for  trans- 
mission, rear  axle  and  motor.  Obviously,  bear- 
ings, shafting  and  gears  cannot  get  out  of  line. 
Once  in  nlace,  they  are  in  correct  alignment 
throughout  the  life  of  the  tractor. 


Other  Features  of  the  CASE  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 

Four  cylinder  motor,  mounted  crosswise.   Eliminates  bevel  gears,  chain  or  worm  drive* 
Simple  and  accessible  clutch,  pulley  mounted  on  csT.nk  shaft, — where  it  belongs.    It  is  on. 
the  same  side  with  the  steering  gears  making  it  easy  to  line  up  with  belt  driven  machinery^ 
Automatic  control  of  motor  temperature  assures  fuel  economy. 
Cut  steel  gears  running  in  oil  and  dust-proof  throughout. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

Worm-driven  fan  with  friction  safety  clutch. 
Two  speeds:  2%  and  33^  miles  per  hour. 


The  Case  10-18  Tractor  will  most  economically 
handle  such  work  as  operating  a2-bottom  plow 
(as  illustrated) ;  22  shoe  grain  drill ;  two  6  ft. 
binders;  8  ft.  double-action  disc  harrow;  the  larg- 
est manure  spreader ;  Case  20x28  thresher  with 
feeder  and  wind  stacker ;  feed  mill,  or  any  other 


machinery  of  similar  power  requirement.  Write 
for  booklet  illustrating  complete  details  of  Case 
10-18  construction.  It  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
special  advantages  of  the  Case  10-18  and  enable 
you  to  judge  all  tractors  with  a  new  understand- 
ing. Free,  on  request,— a  post  card  will  bring  it« 


To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY  desires  to  have  it  knoivn 
that  it  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  interested  in,  or  in  any  waij  connected  or  affiliated  with, 
the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  or  the  Wallis  Tractor  Company,  or  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Dept.  CL-1,  Racine,  Wis. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1 842 

NOTE:  We  want  the  public  to  understand  that  our  plows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows  made  by  the  J.  Jo  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


KEROSENE 


TRACTORS 


Please  triention  THE)  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda 

IN  CAR  LOTS  AT  LOWEST 
WHOLESALE  PRICE 


E  Likewise  less  than  car  lots  for  ship-  E 

E  ment  at  all  times  from  Columbus,  O.  E 

5  Also  Nitrapo  (15%  nitrogen,  15%  pot-  = 

[  ash)   and  all  domestic  and  foreign  [ 

E  potash  salts.    Also  manufacturers  of  [ 

=  Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder  E 

=  Arsenate  of  Lead  Paste  E 

=  Calcium  Arsenate  = 

i  Bordo  E 

r  Paris  Green,  Etc.  E 

:  Write  us   for  anything  in   fertilizer  E 

=  or  spray  line  = 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

\  408-9  Central  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.  1 

I  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  [ 

Qi  iiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiuu  ■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii  iiiiiiminiy^ 


Students  May  Readily 
Inform  Themselves 

as  to  the  Productive  Characteristics  of  the  dairy- 
Breeds  and  Their  Competitive  Advanced  Registry 
Standing  by  Sending  to  us  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
"Dairy  Breed  Comparisons  No.  7." 

This  instructive,  illustrated  24-page  pamphlet  con- 
tains illustrations  of  high  record  Holsteins,  Guern- 
seys, Jerseys,  and  Ayrshires,  also  the  five  highest 
7-day  Holstein  records;  a  synopsis  of  yearly  records 
from  600  to  over  1,000  lbs.  fat;  the  leading  cows  of 
each  breed  for  yearly  production  in  seven  classes; 
ten  highest  record  cows  of  each  breed;  the  average 
yearly  breed  production  from  a  summary  of  2,387 
Holstein,  4,086  Guernsey,  _  4,297  Jersey,  1,752  Ayr- 
shire, and  121  Brown  Swiss  records. 

Just  drop  a  postal  card. 


WINTER  MANAGEMENT  of  EWES 

(Continued  from  page  188) 
that  are  in  good  condition,  any  grain 
until  about  six  weeks  before  lambing. 
At  this  time,  it  may  be  well  to  feed  the 
ewes  a  little  grain,  about  one-quarter 
pound  a  head  daily  of  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  oats.  In  an}^  event,  in  com- 
pounding rations  the  farmer  must 
realize  that  economy  and  efficiency 
should  be  the  watchwords  and  feed 
enough  to  have  the  ewes  gain  from  15 
to  25  pounds  each  during  the  winter. 


During  Farmers'  Week  there  will  be 
three  Big  Four  cars  displaying  Home 
Conveniences  on  the  University  switch 
for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  Imme- 
diately after  that  week,  on  Feb.  2, 
these  cars  with  two  others  to  carry  lec- 
turers and  sleeping  and  eating  conveni- 
ences, will  leave  on  a  six  weeks'  tour  of 
all  important  cities  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  in  Ohio.  There  will  be 
representatives  of  leading  companies  as 
electric  light  plants,  etc.,  and  special- 
ists from  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
Home  Economics  Department.  At 
each  stop  lecturers  and  demonstrations 
will  be  given. 


Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y. 
154  Holstein  Building:,  BRATTL.EBOBO.  VT. 


A  WEE  BIT  SCOTCH 

(Continued  from  page  157) 
These  delightful  traits  may  all  be  us- 
ed as  tricks  of  the  trade,  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  we  will 
continue  to  look  toward  this  rough  lit- 
tle country  as  the  produced  of  some- 
thing better  than  it's  neighbors.  Nor 
is  there  the  least  worry  about  losing 
such  honestly  gained  prestige.  True, 
the  United  States,  Australia  and  the 
Argentine  are  mighty  hardy  infants  in 
the  pure  bred  line,  but  when  asked  if  one 
or  the  other  in  time  won't  outclass  the 
Scot,  just  take  a  tip  and  be  Scotch 
enough  to  say  "I'm  dootin'." 
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The  Successful  Tractor 

must  have  provision  to  handle  with  equal  advantage  every 
drawbar  and  belt-power  task  on  the  farm. 

THE  TITAN  10-20  KEROSENE  TRACTOR  HAS: 

A  drawbar  with  a  wide  range  of  adjustment  both  up  and 
down  and  sidewise  so  that  it  w411  pull  a  plow,  harrow,  binder, 
wagon  or  any  other  machine  or  implement  with  equal  ad- 
vantage ; 

A  friction-clutch  pulley,  so  placed  that  the  tractor  can 
be  backed  into  the  belt  quickly  ;  so  placed,  too,  that  the  belt 
does  not  drag  on  the  ground  nor  rub  against  any  part  of  the 
tractor.  Pulley  has  a  wide  face  and  broad  diameter  to  insure 
against  belt  slippage  : 

A  throttle  governor  that  regulates  the  fuel  to  the  load 
variations — no  one  required  to  adjust  fuel  when  engaged  in 
belt  work. 

If  you  are  interested  in  advanced  agricultural  engineering 
practice  let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Titan  10-20  which  is 
the  final  expression  of  fourteen  years  of  continuous  tractor 
manufacturing  experience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
farm  requirements  gained  through  almost  90  years  of  gen- 
eral farm-machine  building  experience. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  '•c 

Chicago  USA 
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The  Agricultural  Student. 


John  Deere  Full  Line 
of  Farm  Implements 


Binders 
Buggies 

Corn  &  Cotton  Plant- 
ers 

Corn  Sheilers 
Cultivators: 

Alfalfa  ^ 

Walking 

Riding 

Two-row 
Feed  Mills 
Grain  Drills 
Grain  Elevators 
Harrows: 

Disc 

Drag 
I    Spring  Tooth 


Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Listers 

Manure  Spreaders 

Mowers 

Plows: 

Walking 

Wheel 

Tractor 
Stalk  Cutters 
Wagons 
Farm  Engines 
Farm  Tractors 


Get  Full  Performance  From 
Farm  Implements 


Your  farm  implements,  taken  all  together, 
form  a  great  crop-making  machine,  each,  part 
of  which  is  dependent  on  the  other.  The  whole 
is  no  better  than  the  poorest  implement  in  it. 

Poor  seed-bed  making  by  an  inferior  plow, 
for  instance,  will  make  it  impossible  for  your 
planter  and  cultivator  to  give  the  profit  that 
they  should  give. 

Likewise,  inaccurate  planting  will  lessen  the 
returns  from  the  best  of  seed  beds  and  thorough 
cultivation. 

And  a  cultivator  that  will  not  destroy  weeds 
and  conserve  moisture  without  injuring  the 
crop  plants  cuts  the  profit  from  the  use  of 
your  other  implements. 

Get  full  performance  from  every  one  of  your 
implements. 


You  can  do  that  by  specializing  in  the  use  of 
John  Deere  implements. 

There  is  a  John  Deere  implement  or  machine 
for  practically  every  farming  operation.  Look 
over  the  list  above.  These  implements  are  the 
product  of  83  years  of  successful  experience  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  farmers  in  all  sec- 
tions. They  are  built  to  maintain  the  long- 
established  John  Deere  reputation  for  giving 
the  user  the  greatest  final  returns  on  his  in- 
vestment. 

When  you  leave  school  and  start  to  farming 
for  yourself,  make  your  John  Deere  dealer's 
store  the  gateway  to  an  especially  satisfactory 
investment — a  John  Deere  implement  for  every 
one  of  your  farming  operations. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


Your  Professor  of  ''Ag"  Engineering  will 
tell  you  that  SERVICE  is  the  first  essential 
requirement  of  a  Farm  Tractor. 

The  E-B  Model  A  A  12-20 

(S.  A.  E.  Rating) 

Combines 

Service  -  Reliability  -  Durability 

making  not  merel}"  a  Tractor,  but  a  complete 
Farm  Power  Unit. 


EMERSON  BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

ESTABLISHED  1862      ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 
And  Guaranteed  by  One  Company. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Make  Sure  of  Your 


Cream 

Separator 

Early  in  1920 


There's  no  happier  or  better  way  of 
starting  the  New  Year  right  than  by 
making  sure  of  a  new  DE  LAVAL,  if 
you  are  either  without  a  cream  separ- 
ator or  are  using  an  inferior  or  half- 
worn-out  machine  that  should  be  re- 
placed. ,  r~  , 

For  three  years  now,  thousands  of 
those  who  wanted  a  DE  LAVAL  have 
had  to  wait  weeks  for  it  and  many 
have  had  to  buy  a  second  grade  separ- 
ator. The  demand  has  simply  exceeded  the  possible  supply,  though 
more  DE  LAVALS  have  been  made  each  year  than  ever  before. 

More  and  better  DE  LAVALS  will  be  made  this  year  than  ever 
before- — as  many  as  available  plant  additions  and  skilled  workmen 
can  produce — but  the  demand  gives  every  indication  of  being  even 
greater  still. 

Order  your  DE  LAVAL  now.  Make  sure  of  getting  it.  Let  it 
save  half  its  cost  by  Spring. 

See  the  nearest  De  Lavai  local  agent  at  once  or  write,  the 
nearest  De  Laval  office  below  for  any  information  desired. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICUI.TURAI,  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 


